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Our Real Defense 


OR CENTURIES THE MONGOL TRIBES from 

the hinterland laid waste to the north- 
ern provinces of China. They ravaged the 
fields and plundered the cities. Finally the 
ever patient Chinese felt that something 
had to be done. So the Great Wall was built. 
It was fifteen hundred miles in length, it 
was forty feet high, and thirty feet wide. 
When it was finished the people felt they 
were now secure. The barbarians could not 
get through that wall. 

But the raiders did return. In short order 
they again ravaged the fields and plundered 
the cities. The stunned citizens could not 
understand why their defenses had not 
proven more effective. But it was quite 
simple. The invaders had merely bribed the 
gatekeepers. 

The ultimate defenses of any nation lie 
in the realm of the spiritual. No nation is 
stronger than the character of its citizens. 


Churchmen are sometimes tempted to be 
timid in the presence of the awe-inspiring 
developments of science. Churchmen deal 
with the invisible and intangible matters of 
the spirit. Definite results are so slow in ap- 
pearing. There is no longer, however, any 
cause for this timid spirit. If our scientists 
and our leaders cannot be trusted, then we 
are vulnerable indeed. Our defense is not 
in the super weapons we can invent, but in 
the moral fiber of our trusted scientists and 
leaders. If the gatekeepers are venal, then 
we are at the mercy of the enemy. 


‘Tuar waxes THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION by 
parents in the home, or by the church school 
teachers, or by the ministers in the church 
of primary importance. They are at work 
on the first line of defense—the character 
of our citizens. ““Not by might nor by power 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 


—Leronarp V. BUSHMAN 


Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church 
Summit, New Jersey 
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Acheson, Hiss, and Opinions: 
«...The article, “Alger Hiss Is Not 
Alone,” in the March 4 issue, [an editorial 
by Dr. Paul Poling], raises some rather 
fundamental questions. . . . Is the conflict 
really one “involving those who dared to 
mix religion and life,” or is it one when 
perhaps someone has confused sentimen- 
tality for what he considers to be a 
Christian principle? 

—Harold M. Parker, Jr. 


Pastor, Fairfax Presbyterian Church 
Fairfax, Mo. 


:... Secretary of State Acheson should 
resign from his high office in the govern- 
ment. Any article in a church paper that 
smacks of defending Mr. Acheson in the 
face of revealed facts will not help a 
church paper. We should be followers of 
Jesus Christ before we are Americans. .. . 

—wW. F. Smith 


Pastor, First Preshvterian Church 
Harriman, Tennessee 


<,.. Treason is the most despicable of all 
crimes, and it is most unfortunate that a 
man holding one of the highest positions of 
authority in the government should have 
condoned this crime and openly vowed he 
would not turn his back on the crim- 
—Helen C. Newton 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Editorial opinions and letters published 
in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE under or above the 
name of a writer represent the opinions of 
the writer. Editorial opinions on the re- 
lationship between current topics and 
Christian principles are bound to be con- 
troversial. Pertinent opinions of editorial, 
article, and letter writers belong in PRreEs- 
BYTERIAN LIFE when expressed in a man- 
ner that is courteous, clear, and sincere. It 
is not expected that all readers will agree 
with all writers. What a dull paper Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe would be if they did. 

—THE EDITORS 


The Hydrogen Bomb 
« I was much interested in the article, 
‘The Hydrogen Bomb—Two Decisions,” 
in the February 18 issue. Of all the ideas 
[expressed] I think that Mrs. Werner J. 
Blanchard’s suggestion is best. . . . We all 
know that if the people of the werld can 
come to believe that there exists no real 
enmity between us .. . then those who for 
love of power make war, or desire to make 
it, will not be able to arouse the fury of 
the people. And without that they cannot 
make war.... 
—Ethel E. Johnson 
Pasadena 3, Calif. 


«...It is a wonderful thing to be able to 
know the thoughts and opinions of other 
Christians on these important issues of our 
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times. ... But those of the people behind 
the iron curtain are completely shut off 
from us, and ours from them. Yet I feel 
sure the people of Russia are like the 
people of our country in loving their fam- 
ilies, their homes, and their country. That 
they are also like us in wanting peace, 
not war. 

Everywhere leaders are recognizing . . . 
the force of public opinion. If only 
there were some means of direct communi- 
cation between the masses behind the iron 
curtain and those on this side of it, I 
think the force of that combined public 
opinion would compel their leaders to find 
a means of living in one world at peace 
with one another. . . . 

—Theodora C. Tasker 
Deerfield, I. 


« War! Hydrogen bombs! Do we forget 
that God creates all things? Jesus teaches 
not peace between nations but between 
man and God (Matt. 10:34). Jesus tells us 
not to worry about wars for they “must 
needs be” (Matt. 24:6). Peace on earth 
can be bad, for it is then that we become 
corrupt and contented and forget God, 
who then must use war and bombs to 
shock us out of our godless ways. Godless 
people will feel God’s wrath, but how or 
when is God’s business. 

The son of man will send his angels to 
gather up the wicked, dropping them in a 
fiery furnace (hydrogen bomb?) (Matt. 
13: 41,42). 

We need less preaching of peace on 
earth, more of peace between man and 
God, less preaching of God as a loving, 
kindly soul, and more fear of God as a 
wrathful God who will surely punish. 

—Miner Aylesworth 
Hunlock Creek, Pa. 


Women, Pray Against War 

« From newspaper columnists, scientists, 
inspirational writers the last few months, a 
focus has fallen on the women of the world 
to use their power to stop war. I believe 
the women of the world can do this 
through prayer. It must be a united tie 
with a single bond circling the earth calling 
for an end to war. Since it must start 
somewhere, I am speaking to women’s 
groups in Vancouver, Washington asking 
for just five minutes to tell them the 
plan. 

The response is inspiring. They are 
writing to other women, the farther away 
the better, telling them to send the word 
on. Letters are going to German women 
who may be able to whisper it across the 
border into Russia. No woman wants war. 
Pray against war. Let this prayer circle the 
earth. One world against war! 

—Mrs. Donald J. Stewart 


Vancouver, Washington 






lve Let The 

American Bible Society 
Take Over 

My Money Worries 








































WHAT a glad re- 
lief not to be bur- @* 
dened with invest- ~~ 
ment problems and ~~ 
expenses! Now id 
that John is no longer here to look after 
things, I am putting my money into 
American Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ments. I receive a surprisingly high income, 
which is guaranteed never to change even 
when times are bad. What money is left 
after I am gone goes to spread the Word 
of God. Not only do I now have great 
financial peace of mind, but the thought of 
this wonderful memorial is an abiding joy. 

Investigate this Christian Plan which 
enables you, too, both to give and receive 
generously at the same time, even entitles 
you to certain tax exemptions. Write now 
for the interesting free booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives,” telling you all about the 
Annuity Plan and how it can work for you. 
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: American Bible Society, i 
1 57th St. & Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. | 
} Please send me, without obligation, your | 
{| booklet 11-PLentitled “A Gift That Lives.” 4 
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MONEY FOR YOUR 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


Earn easy profits selling our Wax 
Paper, Baking Cups and other house- 
hold products to your members and 
friends. Fine for your Bazaars. Write 
today for details. 


INSTITUTIONAL PAPER SERVICE 
6413 43rd Ave., Box PL, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


























who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous | 2 y necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


SALES DISTRIBUTION 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


PURCHASE DISTRIBUTION 


GENERAL LEDGER 


PAYROLL 





with ONE versatile OHKCMOSN 


accounting machine 


Send today for Remington Rand’s valuable new 
FREE Handbook for Management, “How to Slash Book- 
keeping Costs 40 to 60%.” Its 16 informative pages are tightly 
packed with timely information ... short on words, long on 
illustrations ... easy to read and understand. And it’s yours for 


the asking! 


It shows how one Remington Rand Accounting machine—the 
all-new Foremost —can be applied to all these records .. . to cut 
in half the cost of manual methods. Apply these savings to any 
‘of your bookkeeping jobs and you'll see why this machine pays 
for itself while it’s still almost brand new. Write today for your 
free copy. Address Management Controls Division, Room 492, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Hemington. Fland 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 














In moves for Church unity, whether 
on the international, national, or local 
level, Presbyterians have been and are now 


in the forefront. They are ecumenical. 
As a word, ecumenical comes haltingly to 
the tongue. but as it applies to the 
Church, meaning: general, world-wide in 
extent and influence, there is no other 
single word that is a proper substitute. 
With his inimitable diction, Dr. John Mc- 
Kay several years ago summed up the 
case for the use of the term. “The 
word, ecumenical,”’ he said, “is both lin- 
guistically correct and conceptually in- 
evitable.” There are some who, noting 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s coverage of ecumeni- 
cal organizations, wonder why a denomi- 
nation seems to be interested in “doing 
itself out of business.” That’s not the 
idea. A denomination, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. for instance, is an 
arm of the body of Christ. When the 
Presbyterian Church supports an_ inter- 
denominational plan or when individuals 
argue for ecumenicity, it is simply be- 
cause the concept of membership in the 
whole body of Christ is paramount. 

A friend once took a group of Cub 
Scouts on a tour of the Princeton Univer- 
sity campus. His own son was awed 
by the stained glass, the Gothic archi- 
tecture. and the sheer size of the Univer- 
sity chapel. “Hey.” he said, “what kind of 
a church is this?” Then followed a discus- 
sion in which each boy proudly cited his 
denomination. They were Episcopalian, 
Baptist. Methodist, Presbyterian. One Cub 
was silent. When the others demanded the 
name of his Church, he looked troubled. 
At length. he stammered, “I—I’m a Chris- 
tian,”’ and added. “I hope.” There is no 
doubt about it; the actual words in the 
answer of the uncertain Cub would be 
suitable for the best of us. 

There is a kind of foggy thinking, 
however, even among some Presbyterians 
in their preference for an ecumenical emo- 
tional aura as against a particular denomi- 
national program. In love with the idea 
of the orchestra, they think it narrow- 
minded to practice on their own violins. 
They refrain from supporting our own 
Presbyterian Church-related _ colleges, 
Westminster Fellowship, our own mission 
programs, or even the Church paper be- 
cause these are labelled Presbyterian. Thus 
they have a seemingly inspired alibi for 
inertia. The Presbyterian Church contrib- 
utes and will contribute to the ecumenical 
movement in proportion to the number 
of consecrated Christians on her rolls who 
are now supporting the causes of Christ to 
which the Presbyterian Church is com- 
mitted. To neglect a Presbyterian pro- 
gram because it is Presbyterian is just so 
much ecumenical eyewash. —R.J.C. 
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SHOP TALK 





The Government's “Hoover 
Plan” for reorganization has 
nothing on Presbyterians, who 
have their own plan pending for 
changing the organizational 
structure of the Church. For the 
benefit of those who like to 
weigh proposals, the case for 
and against them is outlined in 
“Should the Structure of the 
Church Be Changed?” (page 28). 


Now is the time to build new 
churches. That is the view expressed 
by the Reverend Glenn W. Moore 
in “Time to Build” (page 23). Glenn 
Moore, executive secretary for the 
Synod of California, Southern Area, 











who has seen new communities grow 
up churchless overnight, has played 
a major role in the program of exten- 
sion carried on in California to meet 
this need. 

And what kind of churches are 
these new congregations to build? 
Whether you agree with the com- 
ment, “A future archeologist digging 
up our functional American churches 
will be puzzled to distinguish them 
from the nearby A. & P. store,” or 
with those who commend the sim- 
plicity of modern church design “be- 
cause, before God, man is at his 
simplest,” you will be interested in 
the discussion of architecture in “New 
Churches: Traditional or Contem- 
porary?” (page 24). 


Dr. Clifford M. Drury, who 
wrote “21 Years Behind the 
Camera” (page 26) is professor 
of Church History at San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary. He 
turns to contemporary history in 
his sketch of Frederick Thorne. 
movie-maker for the Board of 
National Missions. 
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THE COVER IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

The bookstore at Park College. The article on Park College in 

Missouri, is one of four campus enter- this issue is Part I of a series on 

prises operated by students, for the “Students at Work.” Part II, to 

appear April 29, will deal with 

Blackburn College, __ Illinois, 

where more than 80 percent of 

the students work to earn their 

way through school. 

On the pressing question of 
what kind of spiritual founda- 
tion is being provided by today’s 
colleges, the next issue will 
bring a comprehensive review 
of the new book by Howard 
Lowry, president of Wooster 
College, called The Mind’s Ad- 

work experience. Here Sophomore venture (Westminster Press). 
Mary Watson of St. Joseph, Missouri, The third and concluding ar- 
is shown with Student Supervisor ticle by Elton Trueblood in his 
Don Francis, from Takoma Park, series on “Challenge to Protes- 
Maryland, being briefed in her new tants” will appear, titled “The 
duties. (See story on page 10.) Order of the Carpenter.” 
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The Joyful Life 


M3; PEOPLE have the false notion that 
religion is a somber and dull affair 
and that those most addicted te it may be 
identified by the longness of their faces 
and their I-have-chronic-indigestion ap- 
pearance. Even some people in the Church 
have a secret hankering to be free from 
the burden of religion and believe that 
somehow those outside of the Church 
have a much better time. As some one 
facetiously remarked about Presbyterians, 
“They sin just as much as anybody else, 
but they don’t seem to enjoy it as much.” 
And certainly those outside the Church are 
sure that a life free from religion is the 
only kind of life that is really fun. It is 
our Christian conviction that joy should be 
just as important a part of religion as 
peace or love. In Paul’s list of virtues pro- 
duced by the spirit, it is put second to 
love. How so? How do you achieve it? 

Joy depends upon a correct understand- 
ing of God. You know the wonderful hymn 
by Henry Van Dyke, “Joyful, Joyful, we 
adore thee, God of Glory, Lord of Love.” 
Or the words of the Psalmist, “In thy 
presence is fullness of joy” (Psalm 16:11), 
and “I will go unto the altar of God, unto 
God my exceeding joy” (Psalm 43:4). The 
word “joy” or some variation of it is used 
more than 200 times in the Bible. Our God 
is a heavenly father, whose nature, while 
it has the necessary sternness of any 
father, also is marked by the necessary 
joy of any father. 


Ju ALSO DEPENDS upon a correct under- 
standing of Jesus. Here we have the 
word of Jesus himself that joy was a 
characteristic mark of his life. “These 
things have I spoken unto you that my 
joy might remain in you” (John 15:11). 
Anyone who reads the life of our Lord 
can hardly fail to miss the note of real 
joy which was so typical of it. Think, for 
example, how he loved children and 
how children loved him. Children don’t 
like people who are gloomy. “So-and-so is 
an old crab” is the expression of a child, 
not an adult. Not only was Jesus himself 
joyful, but our relationship to him should 
be one of joy. “Jesus, thou joy of loving 
hearts,” and “Jesus, our only joy be thou.” 
Joy also depends upon a correct under- 
standing of joy. After all, what is it? 
Christian joy is joy that is full or com- 
plete or well rounded. Jesus said “that 
your joy might be full” (John 15:11). 
The same expression is used in at least 
three other places in the New Testament. 
And what is joy that is full or complete? 


For one thing it is joy that is not 
tarnished—not tarnished by sin or sorrow 
or remorse or regret or thoughtlessness 
as to what your particular joy may be 
doing to another. Some joys harm body, 
mind, or soul and are therefore partial 
or incomplete or tarnished. For ancther 
thing, real joy is the product of your 
own activity, physical, mental, or spirit- 
ual. There is more fun in playing some 
game than in sitting on the sidelines and 
watching somebody else play. There is 
more joy in discovering an idea by your- 
self or in digging up knowledge about a 
subject by yourself than in having some- 
body else tell you about it. There is more 
joy in knowing the Bible and Christ for 
yourself than in accepting them as a part 
of your heritage. There is more joy in 
praying than in listening to somebody else 
pray. There is more joy in doing some 
work for Christ and his Church than in 
sitting by and letting others do it all. 


For ANOTHER THING, real joy is related 
to things that are eternal. So much 
modern attention is centered on things you 
touch and see that we forget that they are 
transient. We worry more about the 
beauty of the body than we do about the 
beauty of the soul, forgetting that it is 
only “the things which are not seen” which 
“are eternal” (II Corin. 4:18). Concern 
for the seen brings worry. Concern for the 
unseen brings joy, the joy which G. A. 
Studdert Kennedy described as being “the 
wine that God is ever pouring into the 
hearts of those who strive with him.” 

The Holy Spirit at work can produce 
joy in every life. It will come from a 
correct understanding of God, from a cor- 
rect understanding of Christ and from a 
correct understanding of the nature of joy 
itself. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—The Fruit of the Spirit is Joy, 
Galatians 5:22-26 

Second Day—Peace and Joy, Romans 14:16-19 

Third Day—Fullness of Joy, Psalm 16 

Fourth Day—My Exceeding Joy, Psalm 43 

Fifth Day—The Joy of Thy Salvation, Psalm 
51:1-12 

Sixth Day—Increase Their Joy in the Lord, Isaiah 
29:18-24 

Seventh Day—My Joy, John 15:1-11 

Eighth Day—My Joy in Them, John 17:9-13 

Ninth Day—Joy May Be Full, John 16:24-28 

Tenth Day—Your Joy May Be Full, I John 1:1-4 

Eleventh Day—Our Joy May Be Full, II John 
1-12 

Twelfth Day—Joy in Believing, Romans 
15:13-19 

Thirteenth Day—-The Joy Nobody Takes Away, 
John 16:17-22 

Fourteenth Day—Things Eternal, II Corinthians 
4:15-18 —LAawRENCE MaAcCoLi Horton 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 
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Is the Church Losing Its Head? 


One of the chief factors in determining “the shape 
of things to come” will be the Church’s ability to 
hold and motivate its college trained members. It is not 
generally realized what a large part these people play 
in shaping world affairs. 

Ambassador Leighton Stuart points out that the 
Chinese republican revolution of 1910 was a revolution 
of the intellectuals and that the present Communist 
revolution in that country was instigated by disillusioned 
intellectuals who despaired of any hopeful outcome from 
Chiang’s Kuomintang government. Both Nehru and 
Gandhi were the product of English universities, and it 
is a commonplace that England lost India in the board- 
ing houses at Oxford. 

A British scholar, after spending a year in America, 
writes: “America is ceasing to be a land of skyscrapers 
and becoming a land of campuses. No other nation has 
anything like a proportionate number of students, and 
no nation can hope to have such a number in our own 
time. The colleges and universities give the impression 
of becoming the formative influences in the future of 
America in the years which lie ahead. The vast majority 
of those young people who show any sign of a quality 
of leadership are increasingly likely to pass through 
these institutions at the most impressionable period of 
their lives. The universities are the key to the future 
in America to a greater extent than they are in any 
other country in the world. A large part even of the 
leadership of American labor unions is likely henceforth 
to be college trained. 

“It is fashionable in some university circles in Europe 
to scoff at the size of American universities and the 
dubious academic standing of some of the courses they 
offer. What is not so clearly seen is that, handled aright, 
America’s vast educational investment may be the only 
way to achieve what the world has not yet seen, a large 
scale industrial culture composed, not of ‘masses’ but of 
free men with developed individualities.”* 

Who’s Who in America reports that more than 
88 percent of its listings are college trained persons. Add 
to these the hundreds of thousands of teachers and 
preachers who are having so much to do with shaping 
American life, and it is plain that more than nine-tenths 
of the nation’s leadership comes from the campus. “As 
goes this group, so goes the nation.” 

If it were possible to concentrate most of the future’s 
leaders where, at a formative period in their lives, they 
could be effectively reached by the Church, this would 
immediately be seen as the most dramatic opportunity 
that could confront the Church. But they are so con- 
centrated, and, through its own colleges and university 
Christian foundations, the American Church has an 
opening not shared by any other body of Christians in 
any other land. 


*Onoted from “Christianity and Crises,” December 12, 1949. 
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What is the Church doing with this opportunity? Not 
much, The result is that though most of these students 
profess affiliation with some church, a disturbing propor- 
tion of them have their religious interest washed out 
by their college or university experience. 

More than 5 percent of the entire Presbyterian 
membership is enrolled in these schools in any given 
year. This would seem to indicate that in less than a gen- 
eration there would be few adults in the Church without 
college training. Yet a survey of our churches showed 
that 50 percent of the Sunday school teachers were not 
even high school graduates. The median line was 11.8 
years of schooling. Dr. Jacob A. Long’s Ph.D. thesis, a 
study of religious trends among youth in higher educa- 
tion specfically documents this drift from the Church in 
a section of the country where Presbyterianism is excep- 
tionally strong. 

“Godless teaching” cannot be given as the sole, or 
even the chief, reason for this drift. The professors are 
not that influential. Young people who are firmly and 
intelligently grounded in a vital religious faith are not 
going to “chuck” it at the suggestion of an irreligious 
professor. On the other hand, there are on the faculties 
of these schools large numbers of devoted Christians 
exerting an affirmative influence. 

One of the chief reasons for the defection is the 
multitude of pre-occupations of campus life. They are 
legion, and the Church can counter them only by pro- 
viding a religious program so vital, so interesting, and so 
real that it can successfully compete with and take its 
place among them. 

A second reason is the abandonment of these young 
people by the Church. When they leave for college, they 
are virtually put on the non-resident roll and forgotten, 
just at the time when their religious needs should have 
greatest attention, for they are on the home stretch. 
Any runner knows more races are lost on the home 
stretch than anywhere else. 

Alert pastors will welcome National Christian 
College Day, April 23 as an opportunity to bring 
home to congregations the Church’s tremendous stake in 
higher education: more so as they ponder the words of 
Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson, “It is one of the 
paradoxes of our time that modern society needs to fear 
only the educated man. The primitive peoples of the 
earth constitute no menace. The most serious crimes 
against civilization can be committed only by educated 
and technically competent people.” 

In reality this is no paradox except that it contradicts 
the widespread illusion that you can save society by 
educating people. The truth is that to educate an 
unregenerate man is merely to make him “skillful to 
destroy.” It is to place a hydrogen bomb in the hands 
of a savage. 























By ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


N THE FAMOUS HARVARD SONG Fair 

Harvard the singers pledge their loy- 
alty to John Harvard’s college “till the last 
Puritans die.” When the song was written 
this phrase was undoubtedly a rhetorical 
flourish, the meaning being that the col- 
legiate loyalty was, in its very nature. end- 
less. How could the Puritans die? How 
could the sturdy American faith, which 
once played so large a part in founding 
this fair nation, come to an end? But now 
we are beginning to realize that the rhe- 
torical flourish might become sober history. 
Precious things can be lost and frequently 
have been lost. A distinguished living phi- 
losopher has made the sober prediction 
that American Protestantism will have 
come to an end by the end of the present 
century. Could he be right? 

Whether the philosopher is right we can- 
not know as we stand at the middle of the 
century, but we can be sure that the threat 
thus expressed is not fantastic. There is 
nothing intrinsically absurd about the pre- 
diction. When we note the decline of 
Protestantism in great cities, the loss of 
political influence, and the secularization 
of the church colleges, we begin to have a 
healthy fear. Only the blind could be 
wholly free from apprehension or even 
alarm. The prediction is a conditional one; 
it tells us what is likely to happen unless 
we do something drastic about the situa- 
tion in time. If the sons of the Puritans 
sit back in complacency, with a false sense 
of security, the decline of the life we have 
most prized is a foregone conclusion. 

Now we must envisage an overall 
strategy. It is not a problem just for Pres- 
byterians or just for Methodists, but for 
what we may call the American Church 
By the American Church we mean our 
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Recovery 


[ the Faith 


hitherto dominant religious tradition which 
stems from the Reformation and which 
seeks, by the open Bible, to make every 
man a priest, as democracy, by universal 
suffrage. makes every man a king. It is a 
problem for all who care about the kind of 
Christianity which seeks to be loyal to the 
simple but enormously difficult faith of its 
divine Founder. 

We must alter completely the character- 
istic mood of our ordinary churches, realiz- 
ing the worthlessness of our lukewarm 
faith and organizing ourselves into bands 
with one specific purpose. That purpose is 
the recovery of our already lost provinces. 
If we can do this, then joining the church 
will no longer mean a gesture of respect- 
ability; it will mean, instead, enlistment in 
a campaign which involves hardship and 
hard work as long as we live. It means the 
conscious sharing in a minority movement. 
The American Church will be far more 
healthy when it realizes how great its 
dangers are. Then, and only then, can the 
mood of tepidity be replaced by the mood 
of urgency. 

As we begin to undertake this overall 
strategy we need to know what faith it is. 
on behalf of which the lost provinces are 
to be recovered. If there has been an 
American faith, regardless of denomina- 
tions, and if this faith has been responsible 
for many of the uniquely valuable aspects 
of American life, we need to be able to 
state that faith with accuracy. We need to 
rebuild after years of decay, but we cannot 
rebuild intelligently unless we know where 
the foundations are. 

One of the most shocking of all Prot- 
estant facts is the fact that so few know 
what they believe. They realize that it has 
something to do with the Bible and some- 
thing to do with the divinity of Christ, but 
they are not at all sure what the present 


relevance of either of these doctrinal posi- 
tions is. When people are pinned down and 
forced to state accurately their deepest be- 
liefs, it becomes clear that of specifically 
Christian belief we have very little. 

Probably the majority of our people 
believe vaguely in some sort of divine 
power in the world, since this is needed to 
account for beginnings, but, if my observa- 
tions are characteristic, most of our people 
do not believe that God has uniquely re- 
vealed himself or that prayer is genuinely 
efficacious as an actual cause in deter- 
mining the objective course of events. 
What we need, therefore, is a new Refor- 
mation, a reformation going as far beyond 
our kind of religion as that of an earlier 
day went beyond its kind of religion. 

The reformation, symbolized by the 
careers of Luther and Calvin, was some- 
thing that had to come. The Christian 
movement had sunk so low that it could 
not be saved except by a violent upheaval. 
There was still a great deal of honest faith 
on the part of the common believer and 
many of the clergy were sincere Christians, 
but so many of those who guided the 
policies of the Church were corrupt that 
the whole matter might well have seemed 
hopeless. The salt had almost lost its 
savor. Then, with terrific power, new 
forces were released that changed the 
whole course of human events for cen- 
turies. Our lives today are greatly differ- 
ent from what they would have been if 
this upheaval of human spirit had not 
occurred. 


Original Christianity 


The chief secret of the amazing power 
which the reformers released seems to 
have been their rediscovery of original 
Christianity. They found pure water by 
going behind the polluted portions of the 
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“Our hope lies... 


in a revolutionary upheaval” 


Challenge for Protestants: Part II 





Christian stream and tapping again, inso- 
far as they were able, the original fountain- 
head. By the providence of God the New 
Testament had been preserved, even 
though it was not usually available to the 
common people. In this precious volume 
the modern reader could regain contact 
with the relative simplicity of early Chris- 
tianity before men had dreamed of a 
hierarchy or infallibility or a stereotyped 
way of worship. They could reach back to 
Christ himself and to the simple men who 
had never heard of the necessity of clerical 
celibacy or of purgatory or sacramental 
penance. 

Now we are in another time of terrible 
need and again our hope lies, not in grad- 
ual change, but in a revolutionary up- 
heaval, shaking us to our depths. Again it 
is reasonable to suppose that this will come 
by the same method, for the new stream 
has itself become polluted, and we must 
once more try to attach our spiritual pipe 
line to the headwaters. Our hope now, as 
always before, is “Primitive Christianity 
Revived.” 

The virile faith we seek to recover will 
necessarily be stripped of many of its 
adornments because so many of these are 
departures from Christ himself. What we 
seek is roughly analagous to basic English. 
There is a Basic Christianity which is the 
real faith which unites so many denomi- 
nations. This is not to say that the devel- 
opment of denominations has necessarily 
been a mistake—far from it. Indeed we 
can be very glad that most of the denomi- 
nations have come into being, for each has 
been experimental in some particular line 
of thought or action and has thus con- 
tributed something valuable to the entire 
movement. If we were wise, we should be 
quick to grasp all such contributions when 
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they are proven worthy, even though they 
were worked out by others and not by our 
own group. 

Much as we prize our denominational 
fellowships we should be aware of the fact 
that our unique contributions are usually 
peripheral rather than central. Presbyte- 
rians may prize their form of government 
and Congregationalists may prize theirs, 
but both know that these are not basic to 
the Christian faith. What then is basic? 

What we find, if we look for it, is what 
may be called a Biblical view of life and 
reality. The Bible is not all of one piece 
and is not of equal worth throughout, but 
the overall unity is immense. We find 
emerging in it a conception to which we 
are loyal and to which we are willing to 
commit ourselves unreservedly. The 
emerging conception includes the following 
points. 


One God for all men 


First. this is God’s world. At the heart 
of all reality is not some blind atomic 
force, but intelligent and infinite Purpose. 
This divine purpose is the same for all, 
though men in their blindness and finitude 
have seen God only partially and therefore 
imperfectly. There is not one God for 
Hebrews and another for Moslems and 
another for Christians. There is one God, 
and he is the God of all the world. He is 
the God of all history, as he is the God 
of all nature, often using men for his 
purposes when they know it not. Our voca- 
tion is to know him and to join our finite 
wills to his eternal will. 

Second, God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to himself. Not only is the God 
of all the world to be seen in the order of 
nature and in the historical destiny of men 
and nations; he had also revealed himself 


uniquely in human flesh. Centuries ago, he 
separated a special community of feeble 
people and sought to give to all mankind, 
through them, an example of what a truly 
beloved fellowship might be. But most of 
these people, having a gift of freedom, 
rejected the divine help and failed to be 
loyal to their national vocation. Only a 
remnant was faithful. But finally God took 
one man of this remnant and, becoming 
incarnated in him, thus created a new 
nucleus for humanity. Around this Person 
has been formed the most remarkable 
society on earth, a society of sinners for- 
given, and to this society we can belong. 

Third, there is no middle man in the 
divine human society. There is no barrier 
to be broken down because the living Christ 
is available to every seeking soul. Christ, 
because he conquered death, is not only 
the Christ of history, but also the Christ 
of immediate experience, here and now. 
There is no special ecclesiastical formula 
that the penitent soul must follow; there is 
no particular physical place to which he 
must go. Prayers said in a home or a stable 
or simple meeting house are precisely as 
efficacious as are prayers said in a basilica. 
The commonest layman has exactly the 
same access to the living God that any 
priest can have. No mere man holds any 
keys by which he can admit us to the 
Kingdom or keep us out. If we have the 
reality of the divine communion, no ex- 
ternal act is required to make it valid, and 
if we do not have this reality, no external 
act will suffice. 

This is the Basic Christianity to which 
I am willing to give all my energies so long 
as I live. I do not want it to be obscured 
or overlaid or forgotten. The recovery of 
this faith is the heart of our campaign. 

(To be continued in the next issue.) 











Campus projects at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, cut expenses, but more 


important, give students working experience. Student greenhouse operators, 


above, study some snapdragons they have raised for wholesale marketing. 


Student Industries 


Asoc THE COLLEGES that offer their 
d students the advantages of a coordi- 
nated work and study program is Park 
College, a Presbyterian-related liberal arts 
school in Parkville, Missouri, a suburb of 
Kansas City. 

At Park every student works, not just 
those who have to contribute to their tui- 
tion or support. Even if there were a stu- 
dent whose Dad could buy the college— 
it would take four million dollars to do it 


—he would still be required to work at 


least twelve hours a week on a real job. 

The student work program is as old as 
Park College, which this year is celebrat- 
ing its Diamond Jubilee. 

The newest feature of the program is 
what Park calls Student Industries, started 
four years ago. These are genuine small 
business enterprises in which students as- 
sume responsibility for profit and loss, 
management and personnel relationships. 

There are eight student industries, em- 
ploying a total of forty-four undergrad- 


uates in their operation. The largest group, 
thirteen students, work in the laundry, 
which uses electric mangles to do all flat 
work for the college. Another group of 
students manages coin-operated automatic 
washers in the dormitories. 

Nine students run the Jolly Roger, a 
recreation center with bowling alleys, 
fountain, grill, shop, and a dance floor. 
A motion picture theater, operated by 
three students, is patronized by both 
campus and townspeople. A soft drink 
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agency caters to the college, and a trucking 
service—with one vehicle—does light 
hauling for campus organizations. 

The bookstore, also operated by stu- 
dents, handles all textbooks and study sup- 
plies used in academic work. The green- 
house, which specializes in snapdragons 
and chrysanthemums, sells its produce at 
highest prices in the Kansas City whole- 
sale florist mart. 

These enterprises, which earn $36,000 
in a school year, are regarded by the col- 
lege as laboratories of small business in 
which the student may become oriented to 
the problems and functions of small busi- 
ness in today’s mass-production economy. 
To emphasize the practicality of this pro- 
gram, the school points out that 98 per- 
cent of all business units in this country 
are small, and that they employ 45 per- 
cent of all who make their livelihood in 
business enterprises. 


Paid for their work 


Students are paid for their work at Park 
by deductions made from their tuition. 
This procedure reduces the cost of a year 
in college by about $150, but students 
with special skills may earn more, and 
those with special needs are permitted to 
work more than the average twelve hours 
a week. 

Performance in the student industries 
and other campus jobs is graded as se- 
verely as classroom studies, only here the 
factors rated are quality of work, quantity 
of work, dependability, cooperation, and 
ability to supervise others. The record of 
these ratings is extremely useful when 
employers come prospecting. 

Students appreciate this training, either 
before graduation or afterward. One wrote 
back, “How little I knew that the ability 
to overcome obstacles and little civil wars 
in the kitchen would train me to run a 
hospital.” 


Maturing via responsibility 


The misconception that Park maintains 
its work program as an aid to students of 
slender means is of long standing and dies 
hard, according to President James L. 
Zwingle. But, although costs at Park may 
be slightly lower than at institutions of 
similar standing, Dr. Zwingle says his 
students “are not here out of economic 
necessity; many other schools are less 
expensive. The purpose of the work pro- 
gram is not primarily financial.” Its pur- 
pose is, he says, to give students “the 
maturing effect of responsibility and the 
sober dealing with both economic factors 
and human relations.” 


—_o— 


The student who secures his coveted 
leisure and retirement by systematically 
shirking any labor necessary to man ob- 
tains but an ignoble and unprofitable 
leisure, defrauding himself of the experi- 
ence which alone can make leisure fruit- 
ful. —Henry Davin THOREAU 
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Virginia Green, a junior, explains a graph of sales volumes at the campus store, 
the Jolly Roger, to freshman Patricia Cole, before ordering merchandise. 


Dick Meyer takes charge of the movie projection room for three weekend shows 
on campus. A student committee selects all the pictures, acting as its own censor. 








STUDENT INDUSTRIES AT PARK COLLEGE 





Girls operate huge mangles that finish flat work for the Students provide fountain service for classmates at the Jolly 
entire college. A campus enterprise since last summer, Roger, which sells everything from jewelry to gym equipment 
laundry is run by twelve girls working twelve hours a week. and is a recreation center complete with bowling alleys. 


Sophomore Mary Watson rings up a sale at the college bookstore, another campus enterprise. New on the job, she has been 
briefed by a student supervisor and will now spend several hours a week taking in receipts for books and school supplies. 
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Churches Asked for Help 
In Migrant Crisis 

In the past few months, thousands of 
American families have literally been 
fighting for their lives in scores of squalid 
camps all the way from Florida to Cali- 
fornia. These people are migrant workers. 
the unfortunate members of an army of 
some 2,500,000 people who follow crop 
harvests the year around in order to earn 
their living. Because of numerous crop 
failures and a large influx of new workers. 
conditions this winter have been the worst 
since the “Grapes of Wrath” period more 
than a dozen years ago. 

Migrant troubles in California and 
Arizona have received much attention 
from the nation’s press in the past few 
weeks, but late last month a Protestant 
churchwoman whose job is to provide 
help for migrants, reported that the sit- 
uation was just as bad in other farm areas 
of the country. She also urged church 
and community groups in farming areas 
to try and increase their help to migrants. 

The woman, trim, gray-haired Miss 
Edith Lowry, secretary of the inter- 
church Home Missions Council of North 
America, said that first-hand field reports, 
received this winter by the Council's 
many missionaries. social workers, and 
child care specialists among the migrants 
revealed that the plight of these farm 
workers in the South and in Texas was “‘as 
bad in many cases as those reported by 
the press in California.” 

Miss Lowry, recently returned from 
a visit to migrant areas in Florida, said 
that conditions endured by some of the 
state’s estimated 50,000 transient workers 
were “shocking.” In one area alone, an 
early fall freeze had left 7,500 migrant 
workers jobless. “In one camp,” she said, 
“two migrant mothers died in childbirth 
due to a lack of medical care—an all too 
common occurrence. Each mother left six 
children.” 

She added that reports from the Home 
Missions field workers all the way from 
Florida to Texas painted a “gloomy pic- 
ture of mounting distress and acute hu- 
man suffering.” In Texas, a report from 
the Rio Grande valley expressed alarm 
about the situation caused by the whole- 
sale deportation of Mexican “wetbacks” 
who sneak across the U.S. border by the 


hundreds every week. Conditions in 
Texas farm areas. the report further 
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stated, were aggravated by an excessive 
labor supply, a shortage of normal sea- 
sonal work, and sub-standard housing. 

The Home Missions secretary predicted 
that with the number of migrants now 
increased to around 2.500,000, the “bur- 
den on the states to provide relief and 
other assistance will be increased corre- 
spondingly.” She praised several commu- 
nities which had formed special citizens’ 
committees to help the migrants, but 
added, “As migrants move into northern 
areas during the next few months, each 
church group and community should lead 
the way in welcoming them in their area, 
making community health and educational 
facilities available, tracking down ‘tide- 
over jobs, and doing everything possible 
to guard against a recurrence of this win- 
ter’s migrant disaster.” 





Still Lagging 
The Presbyterian drive for 2,000 
DP assurances is still behind sched- 
ule. The goal should have _ been 
reached March 15, but the April 1 
total was 1,938. 























Church and Politics: 


Another Election Year 

With spring here and primary elections 
approaching, American Protestants are 
again assuming an active role on the politi- 
cal scene. 

In Pennsylvania, the nation’s first 
state-wide church-sponsored get-out-the- 
vote campaign has secured the pledges of 
more than 200,000 church-goers to regis- 
ter and vote in the May 16 primary elec- 
tion. Supporting the drive are more than 
2,000 pastors, who have permitted pledge 
cards to be distributed at Sunday services. 
The campaign was launched last Decem- 
ber by the State Federated Legislative 
Committee, comprising more than a dozen 
Protestant groups. 

Dr. B. E. Ewing, chairman of the Com- 
mittee’s primary election committee, re- 
ported recently, “In the primary election 
of 1948, only 1,026,615 Pennsylvania vot- 
ers cast their ballots for all candidates .. . 
while 3,429,453 stayed at home or went 
fishing. Two million, five hundred thou- 
sand of these voters are church members. 
We are shooting at the job of getting 





Help for migrants. Mrs. Charlie Morgan watches her husband, a one-legged, farm 
worker, feed their children from a box of food rushed by Phoenix, Arizona, county 
The Morgans were one of hundreds of families left destitute near 
Phoenix because a freeze spoiled crops. Morgan had to sell his blood to buy food. 


authorities. 
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these 2,500,000 stay-at-homes to vote.” 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, many 
pastors and lay leaders last month checked 
city hall records and personally urged 
their unregistered members to vote in the 
municipal elections. Outcome of the ef- 
fort was that a political machine, alleged- 
ly attempting to inject racial and na- 
tionalistic prejudice into government, was 
defeated by cooperating Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics, and Jews of the Citizens’ 
Action organization. 

The Grand Rapids election saw the 
Reverend Lester C. Doerr, pastor of the 
Cascade Christian Church, made a mem- 
ber of City Council. Also swept into the 
city’s governing body were three promi- 
nent Christian laymen, including Paul J. 
Goebel, national YMCA director, who 
was elected mayor. 

Another church-supported vote reg- 
istration drive was reported in Long 
Beach, California, in January. Almost 
every city church cooperated with the 
Long Beach Ministerial Union and the 
League of Women Voters by inviting 
deputy registrars to assist those who had 
not yet registered to do so. 

Churches are not only working on vot- 
ers. Some religious groups have been 
openly questioning candidates in order to 
help voters assess their eligibility for of- 
fice. In Miami, Florida, last fall a voters 
aid bulletin drawn up by the Miami Min- 
isterial Association listed candidates’ an- 
swers to such questions as: “Will you 
vote and work for strict impartial en- 
forcement of all existing legislation per- 
taining to alcoholic beverages, gambling, 
vice, and public safety?” The Portland, 
Oregon Council of Churches plans the 
same type of questioning this year. 

In Oklahoma City, the Reverend Wil- 
liam H. Alexander, a Disciples of Christ 
clergyman, is a candidate for the U.S. 
Senate. Recently he was pledged with the 
full support of the Tulsa Tribune in an 
editorial hailing him as “a free man who 
will fight for the rights of free men.” 

Another clergyman currently running 
for high political office is the Reverend W. 
Reese Farnell, Jr., blind Baptist minister 
of Mobile. Alabama, candidate for gov- 
ernor. Mr. Farnell, who conducts a “tele- 
phone ministry” from an office in down- 
town Mobile, where he makes calls to his 
“parishioners” six days a week, has an- 
nounced he will conduct a speaking cam- 
paign all over the state, accompanied by 
his “seeing eye” dog. 

A Reformed clergyman of Bernville, 
Pennsylvania, the Reverend Frank W. 
Ruth has been selected as a primary elec- 
tion candidate for State Secretary of 
Internal Affairs. He has been a state 
senator since 1937. 

Serving as a member of the Connecti- 
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cut General Assembly for his second term 
is the Reverend George L. Farnham, Con- 
gregational pastor, who was in the news 
in 1947 when his board of deacons sug- 
gested he devote more time to the church 
and less to politics. The pastor resigned, 
but the resignation was rejected by the 
congregation. Whereupon Mr. Farnham 
made the statement: 

“I believe in the well-accepted Ameri- 
can theory of separation of Church and 
State, for I am in the Assembly not as 
minister, or chaplain, but as a citizen. 
The minister, as such, is neither more nor 
less qualified than any other citizen or 
professional man for these civic duties. 
Politics, rightly understood, is govern- 
ment, and the business of government is 
everybody’s business.” 

In local politics, also, clergymen are 
becoming increasingly active. Seeking 
election to the Mountain View, California, 
City Council on a “freedom of religion” 
platform is the Reverend Glenn D. Miller, 
a Methodist minister. He said he was in- 
duced to enter the political race because 
the Council last fall denied Mormons a 
permit to build a new church in the city. 





Bob and Alice are going 
to Korea with Willis (left) and Robert. 


Rice family. 


Operation Rice 

This week a quiet, friendly young Mis- 
sourian, his pretty wife, and two hand- 
some young sons, ages two-and-a-half and 
six months, will be leaving San Francisco 
on the biggest adventure of their lives. 
After a trip across the Pacific, the Robert 
Rices will go into Korea to become a 
missionary family for the Presbyterian 
Church. 

There probably won’t be too many 
people at the boat to bid the Rices God- 
speed, but back in the State of New Jer- 
sey, thousands of Presbyterians, young 
and old, will be thinking about the family 
and wishing them luck. These Presby- 


terians are the members of more than 
forty churches and sixty church groups in 
New Brunswick and Monmouth presby- 
teries who for the past three and a half 
months have been making sure that the 
Rices get to Korea by taking part in a 
significant mission project—‘Operaiion 
Rice.” 

While many large Presbyterian churches 
support specific individual missionaries 
overseas, many small churches don’t have 
the resources to do this regularly—it now 
costs $4,200 a year. The small church 
usually sends undesignated benevolence 
funds to The Board of Foreign Missions 
and misses the personal thrill of knowing 
that its gifts are helping a certain over- 
seas family. 

This problem was on the mind of the 
Reverend John D. Craig several months 
ago when he learned that one of his class- 
mates at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
the Reverend Robert Rice, was going to 
Korea. John Craig was pastor of Tren- 
ton’s 160-member Slackwood Presbyter- 
ian Church. He hoped that his church 
would support the Rices, but he knew it 
couldn’t do the whole job. So he came up 
with an idea which today makes the Rices 
perhaps the most individually-supported 
missionaries in the Church. 

John Craig sent out his first letter on 
Operation Rice December 15, when most 
churches were busy with Christmas plans. 
At the end of February, when two fare- 
well services—one for Monmouth Presby- 
tery and one for New Brunswick—were 
held for the Rices, thirteen churches had 
pledged the family’s full support of 
$4,200. In addition, some forty churches, 
led by youth groups, had raised enough 
money to present to the Rices a mission- 
ary’s dream—an International panel truck 
with $250 worth of spare parts, a public 
address system, and enough funds to pay 
the truck’s fare to Korea. The Rices 
drove their Korea Gospel Truck (with 
appropriate Korean markings) to the 
West Coast last month. 

Operation Rice, from all reports, was 
an exciting experiment for all concerned. 
The young people of the two presbyteries 
had $25 “Mission Bonds” printed for the 
truck fund, and they went like hot cakes 
to interested groups including Westmin- 
ster Fellowships, Ladies’ Aid societies. 
sessions, men’s fellowships, Bible classes, 
mission societies, and presbyterials. 

The Sunday school students at Tren- 
ton’s Prospect Street Presbyterian Church 
gave up candy, ice cream, and movies to 
help buy bonds. Two young men at John 
Craig’s church helped by taking Operation 
Rice photographs for local newspapers 
and lettering the new truck. At Trenton’s 
Pilgrim Presbyterian Church, Edward 
Chumar, a disabled war veteran with 
service in Korea, made a hooked rug and 
offered it at the church’s annual meeting 
to the first person who would buy an- 
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other bond. Ed hardly had the words out 
of his mouth before the rug was taken. 
Bob and Alice Rice scurried around the 
two-presbytery area, meeting new and old 
friends. Bob is no stranger in the area; 
he served as supply pastor for the Mana- 
fapan and Perrineville Presbyterian 
churches in Monmouth Presbytery last 
vear while he completed work on his 
Master of Theology degree at Princeton 
Seminary. And John Craig kept every- 
body informed with bulletins on the prog- 
ress of the drive. 

The climax of Operation Rice came 
with the twin farewell services in late 
February when the truck was dedicated. 
One of the participants in these services 
was Dr. Horace H. Underwood, head of 
the famous Korean missionary family, 
whose wife was killed a year ago by 
Korean Communists (P.L. Mar. 18). 

Bob and Alice Rice know that the job 
they are starting this week would be no 
picnic, even without their two young sons 
along. But they are hopeful. cheerful. 
and well equipped personally. As Bob 
said, “I wanted to go to the country 
which had the greatest need for mission- 
aries. That’s how we picked Korea.” 

Alice Rice, whom Bob first met on a 
train in Tennessee, is the daughter of Dr. 
Sidney J. Venable, pastor of the West 
Nottingham Presbyterian Church in Co- 
lora, Maryland. She attended Westmin- 
ster Choir School and was a high school 
teacher in Frederick, Maryland, before 
she married Bob in 1946 after a whirl- 
wind courtship. 

Bob Rice was graduated from Center 
College in Danville, Kentucky, and went 
to Princeton Seminary as a Navy cadet 
chaplain. In 1945 he became well-known 
in Trenton where he organized a boys’ 
club for bootblacks in that city while in 
seminary. After he left Princeton, he 
taught Bible at the School of the Ozarks 





Bullet Bores Boar 

Students at the Presbyterian 
Church’s Tucson Indian Training 
School in Arizona recently dined on 
the meat of a wild boar shot out of 
season. 

The husky tusker was trespassing 
on the school farm when it was first 
noticed by a workman. The work- 
man had only a spade with which to 
defend himself, so he ran shouting 
toward the school buildings. Coming 
to his aid was a winter visitor at the 
school, the father of staff member 
Warner Taylor. He shot the boar 
with his .22. 

Then came the game warden. 

“Good shooting,” he said. “But 
out of season and unauthorized. I 
could make it a jail sentence and a 
fine.” 

“But....” said School 
tendent Joseph Poncel. 

“But,” echoed the game warden, 
“....you can’t have wild boars run- 
ning around the campus. So we'll let 
it stand at congratulations instead of 
jail.” 

So it was that Tucson School stu- 
dents dined on wild pork. From all 
reports the meal was delicious. 
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in Hollister, Missouri, and was pastor of 
the Presbyterian church there. From Hol- 
lister he went to his wife’s home town to 
become chaplain of West Nottingham 
Academy. Then he returned to Princeton 
to work for his Master of Theology de- 
gree. He is an ardent advocate of Dr. 
Frank Laubach’s world-famous evangel- 
ism-through-literacy methods and hopes 
to use them in Korea. 

Bob Rice will be in the thoughts of 
more than just Operation Rice churches 
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ruary 26, John Craig noticed a large 
Negro gentleman being wheeled into the 
church by two of his friends. After the 
service, Mr. Craig spoke to the man, who 
said, “I wouldn’t have missed this service 
for anything.” Mr. Craig asked him if he 
were interested in Korean mission work 
or was a member of an Operation Rice 
church. The man said, “No, I’m from a 
Baptist church. I spent two years in 
Trenton Orthopedic Hospital while Mr. 
Rice was at Princeton Seminary, and he 
used to visit us there regularly. Mr. Rice 
is a personal friend of mine.” 


Spain Attacks Masons 


The government of Franco Spain, 
ignored by most of the Atlantic nations 
because of its totalitarianism and sup- 
pression of Protestant church work, last 
month didn’t seem to be helping its cause 
a bit. The reason was a renewed drive 
against Masonic orders, particularly those 
of Great Britain. 

Late last month a Franco party news- 
paper charged that the French Admiral 
Jean Darlan, war-time head of French 
Africa, had been assassinated by “English 
Masonry.” The newspaper alleged that 
Masons were members of a sinister secret 
society which used assassination to achieve 
its ends. 

The Roman Catholic Church also 
joined in the attacks. A Catholic Action 
weekly reminded its readers that church 
members who became Masons were auto- 
matically excommunicated. Earlier a 
priest delivering a sermon in one of 
Spain’s largest cathedrals called Britain’s 
George VI an “atheist and Freemason.” 
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Bob Rice takes over the new Gospel Truck provided by New Jersey Presbyterians for him to use in his work in Korea. 
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DP Church 


When displaced persons reach the United 
States, they don’t waste any time rebuild- 
ing their lives. Last month in Senatobia, 
Mississippi, Latvian DPs dedicated a new 
church, believed to be the first of its kind 
owned by DPs in the United States. 
Latvian diplomats and Lutheran officials 
attended the service which officially 
opened St. Paul’s Evangelical Latvian 
Church. 

The house of worship was reconstructed 
from a former church by the DPs, who 
contributed 2,000 man-hours of labor and 
$3,500 in cash. Members of the new con- 
gregation are 406 displaced men and 
women scattered over 1,000 square miles 
of Mississippi and as far away as Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Even the church pastor, 
the Reverend Paul Kirsons, is a DP. 





Akron’s “Little Mother”’ 


An elderly church school teacher in 
Akron, Ohio, has earned for herself, over 
the past thirty-five years, the unofficial 
title of “little mother” to the city’s ap- 
proximately 1,000 deaf persons. 

Mrs. Mina Burt, who was feted at a 
birthday party recently in the Goodyear 
Heights Presbyterian Church, is the 
teacher of a church school class for the 
deaf. She is not a Presbyterian; neither 
are many of her pupils. But they under- 
stand one another, which is the important 
thing. 

It was the Reverend L. N. D. Wells, a 
Disciple of Christ minister, who first put 
the question to Mrs. Burt: “You know 
the sign language. Who else who has both 
hearing and voice could teach the deaf 
as well as you?” 

That was more than thirty-five years 
ago, after scores of deaf persons had been 
brought to Akron to work for the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. They 
were good employes and got along well at 
work. But their social life was at a mini- 
mum. For one thing, they gained little 
by attending church, because the unheard 
proceedings were almost meaningless. 

Since most of the deaf lived on Good- 
year Heights, their problem was a mis- 
sionary challenge to the local Presbyter- 
ian church. Mrs. Burt’s class became evi- 
dence that the church had accepted the 
challenge. Now her class is attended reg- 
ularly by more than thirty persons. 

Mrs. Burt’s parents were both deaf, 
and it was through them that she learned 
the sign language. Because she under- 
stands so well the plight of her handi- 
capped pupils, she has become, in addi- 
tion to their church school teacher, an 
interpreter at weddings, funerals, legal 
services, and speeches. 
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Although the church school class is a 
Sunday occupation, Mrs. Burt carries her 
concern for the deaf into her everyday 
life. Upon meeting an eleven-year-old 
deaf boy years ago, who was unable to 
read or write, she urged his parents to 
send him to the State School for the 
Deaf. They refused. Several years later 
she met the same boy again in the Good- 
year Heights Church, where, because of 
his inability to hear, he was causing a 
disturbance in his church school class. 
He was brought to Mrs. Burt, who recog- 
nized him from their previous encounter. 
The boy still could not read or write. 
Again Mrs. Burt approached his parents, 
who this time consented to send the boy 
to the School for the Deaf. Now the boy 
is grown-up, married, has healthy, normal 
children, and is a useful citizen. 

Mrs. Burt hopes that someday her 
class in the Goodyear Heights Presby- 
terian Church will form the foundation 
for an interdenominational community 
church for the deaf. 
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out local phone service or electric power. 

The railroads were especially hard hit. 
Their private telegraph and phone lines 
were down, and all trains were “lost” to 
dispatchers in the area. Since most of 
the railroads have single track lines in 
South Dakota, it was doubly important 
to locate the trains. Some of the roads 
were able to use local radio stations to 
carry their messages, but the Milwaukee 
Road had to depend on short-wave radio 
“hams” like Mr. Beamesderfer to prevent 
tragedy. 

At one point during the storm, there 
were two westbound trains in Mr. Bea- 
mesderfer’s home town of Groton. Nine- 
teen miles west of Groton on the single 
track line was an eastbound train in 
Aberdeen. Working through Mr. Beames- 
derfer and a “ham” in Aberdeen, Mil- 
waukee railroad men were able to clear 
the three trains without accident. The 
Groton pastor also carried messages for 
the telephone company and other agen- 
cies. 

















South Dakota pastor Sam Beamesderfer in action with his short wave radio station. 
In front of Sam on the table is a Braille writing guide, with which he takes down 


messages and keeps his log. Call letters 


Pastor Prevents Tragedy 
In South Dakota Storm 


A young Presbyterian minister with an 
unusual hobby helped to prevent disaster 
last month when a severe windstorm para- 
lyzed eastern South Dakota. He is the 
Reverend Samuel Beamesderfer, twenty- 
eight-year-old pastor of rural churches in 
Groton and Stratford, South Dakota, 
who, through his short-wave radio sta- 
tion, acted as a dispatcher for the Mil- 
waukee Road railway. 

The storm hit South Dakota on March 
7, tearing down thousands of miles of 
communication lines. The eastern part of 
the state was cut off from the rest of the 
nation and many small towns were with- 


for the Groton station are W-zero-YYU. 


Acting as the eyes and ears of a storm- 
stricken town was a new experience for 
Sam Beamesderfer, who has been blind 
since he was fifteen years old. The slim, 
affable young Presbyterian, former as- 
sistant pastor at the Fort Schuyler Pres- 
byterian Church in New York city, has 
been a licensed operator for twelve years, 
but this was the first time he had been 
part of an emergency radio net. Since he 
came to Groton last July, however, he 
has talked with friends in the east, (he 
is a native of Lebanon, Pennsylvania), 
made contacts with other hams in for- 
eign countries, and even discussed church 
affairs with South Dakota Synod execu- 
tive Dr. Curtis Winkle through a ham 
in Huron. 
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He is regarded by his colleagues in the 
ministry as one of the best-informed pas- 
tors in South Dakota. For information 
he uses “talking book” editions when they 
are available, and keeps up on current 
theological works by means of a reader 
whom he hires. He has a wire recorder, 
and other pastors who have them send 
him recorded readings, as do his parents 
in Lebanon. He uses Braille for sermon 
notes, his radio log, and church memo- 
randa. 

Mr. Beamesderfer gets around easily 
with the help of his “seeing eye’ dog, 
Andy, a large black Labrador. By Janu- 
ary he had visited all of his congregation 
members living in Groton, and for the 
past two months he has conducted church 
services without taking Andy with him 
to the front of the sanctuary. 


Mission Board Appoints 
New Treasurer 

A Presbyterian “career” man_ last 
month was named as treasurer of the 
Church’s Board of Foreign Missions to 
succeed the man who helped him along 
as a youngster. 

He is Daniel M. Pattison of Nutley, 
New Jersey, who has held the post of 
assistant treasurer since 1945. Mr. Patti- 
son succeeds Mr. Clarence A. Steele who 
is retiring in June after thirty-nine years 
of service. 

Mr. Pattison came to the Board in his 
teens to work as a messenger boy. Mr. 
Steele, his boss, became interested in the 
young man because of Dan Pattison’s 
unusual ability with figures, and encour- 
aged the youth to complete his education 
with special emphasis on mathematics and 
finance. Mr. Pattison put himself 
through New York University at night 
and also attended the Pace Institute of 
Accounting. 

The new treasurer, who takes office 
June 21, will handle an annual budget of 
approximately seven million dollars, rep- 
resenting service appropriations for Asia, 
Europe, Africa, and Latin America. 

Mr. Steele. the retiring Board treasurer, 
will go to Pasadena, California, to take 
charge of Westminster Gardens, the 
Church’s new home for retired mission- 
aries. Now under construction. West- 
minster Gardens was provided for by a 
gift of $1,000,000 from an anonymous 
Chinese Christian out of gratitude for 
the influence of Presbyterian missionaries. 


Presbyterian Men Form 
Peter Marshall Chapter 
One naked wall jutting skyward was 
all that remained of Washington’s famous 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
edifice late last month. But while wreck- 
ing crews demolished the church where 
Lincoln used to worship (P. L., Mar. 4), 
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The Best Way to Learn 
to Teach Religion 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
JUNE 19 - AUGUST 11, 1950 


An intensive course conducted at the Riverside 
Church in New York City with Laboratory cen- 
ters in other Metropolitan Churches, consisting ef : 

A Workshop—study of objectives, 
processes, methods, curriculum or- 
ganization, administration and eval- 
uation of results. 

A Demonstration School—observe 
thoroughly trained experts at the 
Riverside Church teaching children 
of the age level in which you are 
interested. 

laboratory Practice at the Riverside 
Church and in selected Metropolitan 
Churches—the student is placed in 
a selected church vacation school, 
where he teaches under supervision 
of the experts. 

A Practicum—discussion of what has 
been observed in demonstration 
teaching and the student’s laboratory 
teaching experience. 

Non-sectarian, Christian religious teaching with 
emphasis on observable outcomes in Christian 
personality. 

Prerequisites: Educational Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Religious Education (or their equivalent.) 
Group limited—apply now. (Living accommo- 
dations available on application. ) 


For full information write: 
CHAIRMAN 


Department of Religious Education 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


93 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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only 
$7.50 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- a 
tacts . . . saves time and money . . . very easy 

to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICAT is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, a 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. a 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you Q 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl ¢ 
$7.50 or return the GEM. no questions nm | 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. ¢ DEPT. 157 
6633 Enright, St. Lovis 5, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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IN YOUR DVBS 










Includes all teaching 
material needed for 
entire ten day period. 
Comes complete for 
teachers and students 
of all departments. 


SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 
This true to the Bible Daily Vacation Bible School 
course is complete. Brings latest teaching methods 
to your school at lowest cost. Teacher, $2, 24c per 
student. No other lesson material to buy. Ask for 
DVBS Catalog. 

Order from your bookseller, or address Dept. F-14 
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Investments 
for 
Women 


Did you ever get a circular from 
a Canadian mining concern offering 
stock at 14 cents a share? Women 
frequently receive such literature, 
and they find themselves puzzled 
about the safest investment for 
their money. 


Since women own most of the securities of the country, the Mission Boards 
are especially anxious to tell them of the comfort and security of investing 


in Presbyterian Annuities. 


The return is liberal, and SAFE. Never a need to reinvest funds. Checks 
go promptly and regularly. On your death, your money goes to Missions 
without deductions. There is no inheritance tax on Annuities. 


Best of all, you have the spiritual satisfaction of knowing your savings 
help the Mission work you favor to the end of time! 


Write for free booklet 4-P. Please say whether you would 
prefer to support Missions in America or Missions Abroad. 
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craftsmanship in furnishings of 
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NEWS 


the men of the church were building for 
the future. On Monday evening, March 
27, more than 100 New York Avenue men 
received a charter for their newly-organ- 
ized Peter Marshall Chapter of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. 

The chapter, named after the late 
New York Avenue pastor and Chaplain of 
the Senate, received its charter from a 
fellow Washington Presbyterian, former 
Moderator Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. Lem T. 
Jones. newly-elected president of the 
National Council, gave the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. The speaker out- 
lined three steps necessary for a success- 
ful chapter: by session action make every 
man of the church a member of the chap- 
ter; have a plan to reach and utilize every 
man in the church; and relate every new 
layman joining the church to the work of 
the church. 

“Men are waiting to be asked to do a 
job for the Church.” the Kansas City 
businessman declared. “A group of 
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Write for catalogue 
C-20 (choir robes); 
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‘THE EXILE HEART’ 
By PETER MARSHALL 


Former Chaplain of United States Senate 
10 Selected Addresses and Sermons. Testimonials 
from Statesmen and Clergymea. Three Portraits 
160 Pages. Beautifully Cloth Bound. Price, $2.00; 
add l5e for single and 5c each additional copy 
for mailing 
All Monies and Donations From the Sole of 
This Book Go Toward a Memorial to This 
Ambassador of God in the Notion’s Capital 

Published and Sold By The 
PETER MARSHALL SCOTTISH MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE, 1406 G STREET, N.W., (3rd 
Floor), WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
Checks Payable to The Peter Marshall 
Scottish Memorial Committee. 
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Christian men in fellowship and at work 
| together constitutes the greatest power 
| civilization has ever known.” 

| The meeting, held in Washington’s 
| Gunton Temple Presbyterian Church, was 
| attended by many other men, including 
Jay L. Bush, associate secretary of the 
| National Council; Robert Gilmore. presi- 
dent of the Washington Presbytery Coun- 
cil of Men, and Harold Folk, vice-presi- 
dent of the presbytery council. The Peter 


Marshall Chapter is the sixth of its kind 
in Washington Presbytery. 


Inter-Church Agencies 
Busy in March, April 

Last month was an eventful one for 
several of the national and international 
service agencies of which the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. is a member. And this 
month two of these agencies will hold 
meetings to discuss important matters. 

In Geneva, Switzerland, the World 
Council of Churches’ church aid and refu- 
gee department approved plans to com- 
bine the European refugee relief programs 
of Church World Service and the World 
Council beginning July 1, 1950. Church 
World Service is the famous American 
relief agency formed in 1946 to direct 
Protestant and Orthodox overseas aid. 
The move is probably the first in the 
eventual curtailing of Church World 
Service activities. 

In Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
last month, the twenty-nine U.S. mem- 
bers of the World Council approved the 
disbanding of CWS on April 1, 1951. 
The American members recommended 
“transfer to another body of those aspects 
of Church World Service’s program which 
the churches regard as essential.” The 
American World Council Conference is 
one of the parent bodies of CWS. 

In Buck Hill Falls, the American Con- 
ference also heard reports on World 
Council work, and influence, and received 
the disturbing news that world Protes- 
tantism would receive a “staggering 
blow” if more funds were not procured 











Council, and Harold Folk, 





New chapter. Former Moderator Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., (right center) presents charter 
of National Council of Presbyterian Men to Dr. Earle Thompson (left center). 
acting president of the Peter Marshall Chapter of Presbyterian Men in New York 
Avenue Church, Washington, D.C. From left are: Robert Gilmore, president of 
presbytery men’s council: Rev. Robert Bridge, assistant pastor of New York Ave- 
nue Church; Dr. Thompson; Mr. LaRoe: Jay Bush, associate secretary of National 
vice-president 


of Washington Presbytery Council. 
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for relief work in Europe and Asia. The 
Conference estimated that the World 
Council’s church aid and refugee depart- 
ment would need at least $591,000 from 
U.S. churches to keep it going. Most of 
the funds, $381,000, are needed for refu- 
gee work with the more than 10,000,000 
homeless people in the world today. The 
pessimistic report cited “the oppression 
of ‘Iron Curtain’ policies” and “exagger- 
ated nationalisms” as being two of the 
main reasons why emergency help is still 
needed. Another was “decreased support 
of cooperative efforts through Church 
World Service.” 

The Buck Hill Conference also 
studied possible sites for the Second As- 
sembly of the World Council in 1953. 
The Second Assembly will probably be 
held either at Cornell University in 
Ithaca, New York, or Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. Other places 
still considered possibilities are the Uni- 
versities of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania, 
Yale University, and Los Angeles. 

In New York, the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches, re- 
leased a statement on the hydrogen bomb 
and endorsed a proposal by the American 
Legion to establish a “clearing house for 
information” on subversive individuals 
and organizations in the United States. 

The committee was split on the de- 
cision to build the H bomb. but agreed 
that faith, and not fear. is the best hope 
for world peace in this era of super- 
weapons. “The main hope of peace in 
this period,” the committee declared, “lies 
in our mustering the moral, spiritual, and 
material resources latent in our world and 
directing them toward positive goals of 
human welfare, thereby helping to build 
bridges of understanding and fellowship 
among the people, and serving to isolate 
the forces of tyranny and war.” 

The statement added, “Any positive 
peace program should seek more than 
gaining for ourselves immunity from the 
mass destruction of our bodies or im- 
munity from the moral problem posed by 
our possession of weapons of mass de- 
struction. Peace also means immunity to 
peoples generally from the systematic 
mass destruction of minds, wills, and 
sense of personal dignity, by terrorism, 
by the insistent repetition of falsehood, 
and by enforced isolation which breaks 
the bridges of understanding and fellow- 
ship among the peoples... .” 

The American Legion’s proposal 
was endorsed by a letter in which the 
committee said it favored such a clearing 
house to protect American institutions 
from Communist infiltration. The Coun- 
cil group suggested that the clearing house 
also include positive aims such as: “De- 
fense of basic civil liberties; insurance 
of equal opportunities and equal justice 
for all citizens, without discrimination on 
grounds of race, national origin, or 
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DEPARTMENT MANUALS 
(Taken from the Handbook for use of 
individual department teachers). 


Beginner—Primary (one volume) ..... . 75¢ 
Jantar .cccccccce® eoccsccces coos U6 
Intermediate. ...-.20065 oe: ecece OO 
Sender. 2: cccce cvccccccece - 75¢ 


MY WORKBOOK 
Correlates the work in the handbook — 16 
pages of questions, color work, patterns, 
handwork. With handbook, no other accessory 
material necessary. 1S¢ each 
Beginner (1) Age 4, (2) Age 5 
Primary (1) Age 6, (2) Age 7, (3) Age 8 
Junior (1) Age 9 (2) Age 10, (3) Age I, 

(4) Age 12 

Intermediate (1) Age 13, (2) Age 14 


Send for our FREE CATALOGUE listing 
complete line of p.v.s.s. helps. 


CHRISTIAN 


1514 NORTH THIRD ST., 






HANDBOOK OF THE SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL 
(A comprehensive Course for all Schools) 


At last the complete all-Bible Daily Vacation Bible 
School course in ready-to-use schedule form. Over 
cight thousand schools have used this course with 
complete satisfaction. Each year in demand more 
than ever before. Handwork, memory work and lesson 
material suitably chosen for ages 4 to 18 are based 
on Old Testament Stories, the Life of Christ and 
“Early Apostolic History of the Life of Paul." Ob- 
ject lessons, handwork patterns, choruses, missionary 
stories, maps, teaching methods, follow-up sugges- 
tions, curriculum, supplementary helps . . . all are 
included in the course. And best of all — it is Bible- 
centered! Order this proven course for your 
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We offer your church a very easy, yet dignified, plan for earning 


needed money 


Terms of this plan are so liberal that continuing 


income can be established without investment of one penny. 
COMPLETE INFORMATION SENT WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
PINE-OLA PRODUCTS CO. 


4936. STRATFORD ROAD 


_ ANGELES 42, CALIFORNIA — : 














STIRRING MOTION PICTURES 


with A Message for 
Every Christian Community 


Exhibit Them Before Church Groups, Schools, 
Business Associations, Social Societies, Etc. 


= 2 ” 
Reaching from Heaven 
Written and directed with great depth and feeling, and 
skillfully acted. The power of prayer and the priceless 
lessons of Christian charity are clearly demonstrated. 
A noted Radio Commentator says, “The world is crying 
for such movies today”. Presented on 16 mm. sound film. 


“The Power of God” 


This true-to-life presentation of Christianity in action 
inspires all who see it. A staunch bulwark against the 
powers of evil. 

Write us about use of these films, as well as other 
Religious Audio-Visual Materials. Or secure them through 
your Denominational Book Store or Film Rental Library. 





Audio-Visual Aids Service 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558P S. JEFFERSON AVE., ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 

















ctmezicurt 44" FOLDING CHAIR 


®@ Graceful design 
® Comfortable, compact 
@ Easy-folding, quiet 
@ No hazards 
@ Strong, durable 
@ Formed plywood seat 
@ Boked-enamel metal parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American “47"'—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
Imitation leather, 
Write Department 156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

901 Broodwey N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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creed,...” and the strengthening of 
American democracy “by bringing its 
practices into increasing conformity with 
its historic ideals and thereby demon- 
strating its moral and spiritual superiority 
over a totalitarian regime.” 

This month two meetings, one in Ger- 
many April 18-20, and one in Philadelphia 
April 26-27, will hold the attention of 
many Protestant churchmen. The Ger- 
man meeting sponsored by the World 
Council and the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, will cope with the spiritual and ma- 
terial problems of the thousands of “hard 
core” DP’s belonging to Protestant and 
Orthodox churches. More than seventy- 
five church, government, trade union, 
International Refugee Organization, and 
U.S. Displaced Persons Commission of- 
ficials will attend. 

In Philadelphia, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America will meet 
to decide whether or not it will reconsider 
a 1949 action declining membership in the 
proposed National Council of Churches. 
If the mission group changes its mind, it 
will become the eighth major Protestant 
agency to join in the formation of the 
national church council. 


It’s Never Too Late 


An elderly churchman, who during his 
eighty years has been busy in both re- 
ligious and secular fields, will be ordained 
a deacon of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Rutland, Vermont, this month. 

He is Dr. John M. Thomas, formerly a 
Presbyterian minister in New Jersey for 
fifteen years. Dr. Thomas has also been 
an insurance executive (vice president, 
National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont); author (The Christian 
Faith and the Old Testament); and the 
president of four colleges (Middlebury, 
Pennsylvania State, Rutgers University, 
and Norwich University). 

Reason for his switch from the Presby- 
terian to the Episcopal Church is that 
there are no Presbyterian churches in his 
section of Vermont. 


Dr. Petersen’s Request 


Because there were no flowers at the 
recent funeral of Dr. F. J. Petersen, erst- 
while elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Alliance, Nebraska, the Restora- 
tion Fund of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A. has $228 more to use in its work 
of restoring lives and properties in war- 
torn countries. 

The $228 was made up of gifts from 
church members, who, instead of buying 
flowers for Dr. Petersen’s funeral, used 
the money to start a fund for “extra” 
Restoration Fund contributions which Dr. 
Petersen had requested before his death. 
The Alliance church had already oversub- 
scribed its Fund quota. 
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Facts and Figures 


@ Which country has more Protestant 
church members, Brazil or China? Most 
people say China, but the answer is Brazil. 
According to figures published recently, 
evangelical churches in Brazil have in- 
creased their communicant membership 
by almost 100 percent in the past ten 
years to a total of more than 991,000. 
The evangelical community, including 
members, older children, and non-member 
churchgoers, has jumped almost two and 


a half times to a total of more than 
3,133,000. 
Last month the National Christian 


Council of China released a study in 
Hong Kong which stated that there were 
now more than 800,000 Protestant com- 
municants in China, as compared with 
600,000 in 1935. The Protestant com- 
munity in China was estimated at 1,500,- 


000 members and non-member church- 
goers. According to the study, twenty- 
four Protestant denominations and 105 


foreign mission societies and boards are 
represented in China at the present time. 
The China committee of the inter-church 
Foreign Missions Conference (see page 
20) also reported last month that there 
were still 2,000 Protestant missionaries in 
China, of whom 1,000 are American. 

@ The greatest revival today within the 
American Protestant Church is in the 
“area of lay evangelism,” according to a 
six-month report issued last month by 
members of the United Evangelistic Ad- 
vance, the great, cooperative effort started 
last October to bring more people into 
the nation’s churches. The report stated 
that about 350,000 laymen have been en- 
listed in the visitation evangelism pro- 
gram so far, and that at least eighty com- 
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munities will have conducted weeks of 
visitation on an interdenominational basis 
by the end of 1950. All of these drives 
will utilize laymen. Another part of the 
United Advance is the University Chris- 
tian Mission. More than fifty of these 
will be held this year, thirty-five of them 
being completed by Easter. The thirty- 
five missions completed last week reached 
about one-sixteenth of the nation’s college 
campus population. 

e Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, the famous 
Presbyterian-trained Japanese Protestant 
leader, will visit the United States from 
July 15 through December. Dr. Kagawa 
will devote the months of October and 
November to the United Advance (see 
above). He will also speak at a number 
of church meetings, including the World 
Convention on Christian Education in 
Toronto, Canada, August 15; the mission- 
ary meeting of the United Church of 
Canada September 15, and the annual 
conference of the United Council of 
Church Women November 15. 

@ Indications are that the Canadian gov- 
ernment will not—at least for the present 
—appoint any representative to the Vati- 
can. The question came up after Myron 
C. Taylor resigned as U. S. representative 
at the Holy See (P.L. Feb. 4). Last 
month a deputation from the Canadian 
Catholic Federation of Labor interviewed 
Prime Minister L. S. St. Laurent and 
urged the appointment of an envoy. The 
Prime Minister replied that such an ap- 
pointment would give the Roman Cath- 
olic Church a special status in Canada not 
possessed by any other branches of the 
Christian community. 

@ A proposal to protect religious prop- 
erty rights in the Jerusalem area was ap- 
proved last month in Geneva by the UN 














Easter egg hunt. The Saturday before Easter is egg-hunt time for church school 
pupils at the Presbyterian Chapel-by-the-Sea, Fort Myers Beach, Florida. Before 
the children start the hunt, church pastor T. J. Simpson explains real meaning of 
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Easter. year more than 


100 youngsters took part in the Easter party. 
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sS v) and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
‘T7e%2 tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
ee grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a) a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
42 pository, such a book adds beauty and 
a dignity to your church, 

% Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows, Send for our free catalog. : 
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RACKS 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms, 
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Give Your Church 
The ONLY Bell Music 
With These 5 Advantages 


Your church deserves the finest bell music that 
money can buy. Only Stromberg-Carlson elec- 
tronic Carillons can offer you ali these points of 
superiority 

1. LOW COST—Far less than cast bells. 
Models for every church budget. 

2. TRUE, NATURAL BELL TONES—Made 
by striking metal on metal—the way a bell is 
struck. 

3. MAGNIFICENT REPRODUCTION—Bell 
tones are amplified with famous Stromberg 
Carlson Sound Equipment. 

4. THE CHOICE OF EXPERTS—Selected by 

RKO sound engineers for use in the great 
religious film, “Miracle of the Bells.’ 

5. A COMPLETE SELECTION—Models rang- 

ing from a single-bell unit, to a 

majestic 38-note Carillon. Sever- 

al types fully automatic. 

Write for illustrated brochure 
showing the full selection. Just 
send a postal to Dept. PL-415, 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, Ro- 
chester 3, N. Y. 
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Trusteeship Council. The proposal was 
in the form of an amendment to the pro- 
posed Statute for the Internationalization 
of the city. The amendment, which came 
as a result of the Israeli government’s 
delay in reaching a definite decision on 
the disposal of some $25,000,000 in prop- 
erty owned by Lutheran churches, states 
that property seized should either be 
paid for, returned, or transferred to an- 
other church or agency of the same faith 
that originally owned the property. 

@ The historic Protestant cemetery of 
Rome, once known throughout the world 
as the burial place of the poets Keats and 
Shelley, is in a bad state of repair, with 
no funds to maintain it or fix up the ex- 
tensive damage done by Nazi and Allied 
bombs. A recent report stated that the 
old section of the cemetery looks like a 
pasture, with tombstones broken and scat- 
tered by shells. Of the 4,000-odd tombs 
in the cemetery, only two—those of Keats 
and Shelley—have any flowers around 
them. The cemetery paths are without 
gravel, and the topsoil has been washed 
away by rain. King James III of England 
started the cemetery in 1722. 


Of People and Places 


@A service of dedication for newly-in- 
stalled stain glass windows was held last 
month in a church celebrating its 135th 
anniversary this year. The church is the 
750-member Second Presbyterian Church 
of Lexington, Kentucky. The windows 
were dedicated in honor of Second Church 
pastors and their wives, including the 
Reverend and Mrs. James McChord (first 
pastor, 1815-1820); Dr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min J. Bush (1916-1927); and the pres- 
ent pastor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Jesse Herrmann (1928—). Dr. and Mrs. 
Bush, who now live in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, where Dr. Bush is a professor at 
Macalaster College, attended the service. 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, delivered the 
dedicatory sermon. 

@ When the Reverend R. L. Reynolds, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
West Union, Ohio, suffered a heart 
attack last fall, church members put their 
heads together to work out an arrange- 
ment whereby their church attendance 
wouldn’t fall apart during their pastor's 
sick leave. They secured student pastors 
for alternate Sundays, and every other 
Sunday, church school classes, elders, and 
women’s organizations took charge of 
services. Now Pastor Reynolds is back 
in the pulpit, and the congregation he 
faces is just as large as it was when he 
became ill. 

@ Two Philadelphia-area Presbyterian 
churches made new beginnings last month. 
One, the new Oxford Church in Mount 
Airy, Pennsylvania,—culmination of a 
merger of the Oxford and Bethel churches 


—was dedicated. Another, the Presby- 
terian Church of Chestnut Hill, held its 
first service in a new $560,000 building. 
Its former building was erected in 1853 
on land donated by George V. Rex, after 
whose family Rex Avenue, along which 
the church stood, was named. Pledges 
and gifts enabled the 716-member con- 
gregation to move into its new building 
with the entire cost paid or subscribed. 
@A new church building for Presbyte- 
rians in Hereford, Texas, has recently 
been completed at a cost of $91,000. The 
old edifice has been sold to the Hereford 
Masonic Lodge. 

@ Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, without a church home since May, 
1947, when a fire completely destroyed 
their sanctuary and educational building. 
will soon have a new $650,000 edifice. 
They now have $500,000 of the needed 
sum and are campaigning to raise the rest. 
The new building. to seat seven hundred 
in the sanctuary and five hundred in its 
church school, will be erected several 
blocks from the site of the old one. The 
New Brunswick congregation was organ- 
ized in 1726. 

@ Easter is a time of remembering de- 
ceased loved ones at the Dormont Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, This Easter, as in the past, a large 
cross formed of Easter lilies was placed 
in front of the chancel in memory of 
deceased relatives and friends of church 
members. After the service, the blooms 
were distributed to sick and aged citizens. 
@ Children of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Audubon, Iowa, now have 
their own little sanctuary of worship, the 
recently-completed Robert Pierce Spencer 
Memorial Chapel. The chapel, contain- 
ing miniature white pews, is a memorial 
to the son of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Spen- 
cer, who before his death in 1933 used to 
attend church school in the room where 
the chapel now is. The chapel’s comple- 
tion marks the end of a $50,000 remodel- 
ing program. 

@ Members of the Presbyterian Church 
of the Covenant in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
frequently take their children to see their 
names among the 900-plus written in 
the church’s baptismal records. The 
books may be consulted at will. Recently 
a new baptismal record cabinet was pre- 
sented to the church by its Amicae group 
to house the much-mulled-over records. 

@ Seniors at Louisville Theological Semi- 
nary find their new portable wire-record- 
ing machine a big help while they are 
learning to preach by practice. Each stu- 
dent supply pastor has at least one service 
recorded, from prelude to postlude. The 
record is played back to him in the pres- 
ence of two or more watch-holding, note- 
jotting advisers. At the end of the service 
the student gets the benefit of private 
criticism from his advisers. 
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Time to Build 


“lf we really care about Christ’s Kingdom 


we will build more churches now” 


By GLENN W. MOORE 


ERE ARE TWO SENTENCES worth pon- 
H dering: “If we were to do nothing 
but maintain our present churches, where 
and as they are now, within a decade or 
so many of them would be practically use- 
less and three-fourths of our population 
would be without any effective Protestant 
ministry.” “Without a great movement of 
church extension the church today not 
only will miss one of its most important 
opportunities of evangelization but will 
also run the serious danger of greatly 
weakening its present organization.” 

These sentences have weight because 
they were written by an acknowledged au- 
thority on the relation of the churches to 
American life, Hermann Morse, executive 
secretary of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, in his book Again Pioneers. 

Building new churches is not new. 
Pioneer days, expansion of cities to sub- 
urban areas, immigration with its coloni- 
zation of peoples, missionary outreach for 
new persons: all these have caused the 
building of new churches. 

But what is new today is an unprece- 
dented migration in America which over- 
whelms the normal process of church ex- 
tension and threatens the very position of 
the Presbyterian Church in America. There 
are good reasons for an aggressive, coun- 
try-wide movement of building new 
churches at this time. 

One reason is that our Presbyterian 
Church cannot maintain its strength if it 
does not adapt to present conditions. 
Over half the people of America have 
moved to new homes since 1940. This rep- 
resents the formation of new communities 
and the reforming of old ones into new 
neighborhoods. New congregations must 
be organized on the basis of these new 
groupings. Our members are lost to the 
old churches, and unless they are reached 
by new ones they will be lost to us al- 
together. 


Bor A STRONGER REASON for building new 
churches is the receptive mood of the 
persons who live in these new neighbor- 
hoods. In the last twenty new churches 
organized in one area, from 50 to 75 per- 
cent of the charter memberships were on 
profession of faith or reaffirmation. Stran- 
gers in the community, often younger mar- 
ried couples, are ready to participate in 
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forming a Christian fellowship in the en- 
thusiastic atmosphere of a new congrega- 
tion when they would tend to avoid older 
ones. If we care about winning people to 
Christ, we will build new congregations. 

We believe it is important to reach 
children with Christian teaching. A dis- 
tinct characteristic of most of the newly 
formed neighborhoods is that they are 
composed primarily of younger people. 
Older people tend to stay with their old 
church if they can, even if it means some 
travel. But when the younger members of 
a family move to a new location, they 
must find a church there or they will not 
go to church. It must be a church for 
their children. Most new churches soon 
have larger Sunday schools than church 
membership. If we care about reaching 
the children, we will build new churches 
in their communities. 


Tue STRONGEST REASON OF ALL is that 
we are committed to further Christ’s king- 
dom. Everything must be done to increase 
the number of persons who will commit 
themselves to his way of life. The prin- 
ciples of life he revealed are the only 
real way to peaceful human relations or 
personal happiness. If America is to lead 
the world, we must keep America Chris- 
tian. lf the strongest part of Protestant 
Christianity is to be found in America, 
then, for the sake of those who lean upon 
us, we must not let the Church be weak- 
ened here. If we really care about Christ’s 
Kingdom we will build more churches now. 


In one area there were twenty-nine new, 


churches organized in the decade ending 
with the year 1948. In that last year these 
churches received 2.179 new members. 
They had a total membership of 6,751 and 
Sunday schools enrolling 6.888 pupils. In 
that one year they raised $446,962 for cur- 
rent receipts, special receipts, and benevo- 
lence, or $66.20 per capita compared with 
the national average of $36.66. 

Will the Kingdom of Christ be stronger 
because of the membership of these con- 
gregations that are evidencing a steward- 
ship nearly twice that of the Church’s 
average, or should Presbyterians be satis- 
fied with the indifferent attitude of a 
church that has failed thus far to go into 
many times twenty-nine new communities 
where people are ready across the whole 
nation to respond to the church that comes 
to them? 
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New Churches: Traditional or Contemporary? 


W HEN A NEW CONGREGATION has been 
organized and decides to build a 
church, one of the questions it may have 
difficulty in settling is: What will our new 
church look like? 

A drive around almost any new com- 
munity in America will show that most of 
the new church buildings under construc- 
tion will be modifications of one of four 
long-respected styles of Christian archi- 
tecture—the American Colonial, the Goth- 
ic, the Byzantine, and the Romanesque. 
But before the great need for new churches 
has been filled, a new Christian art form 
may have been created. For a small but 
growing number of people are dissatisfied 
with building churches that, except for 
modern heating and plumbing, could have 
been built 300, 600 or 1200 years ago. 
They ask why the twentieth century, with 
its new building methods and materials, 
does not develop a kind of architecture 
that expresses the religious aspirations of 
modern man as Gothic caught the feelings 
of medieval man, and colonial captured 
the spirit of our country’s founders. 

Presbyterian minister John Oliver Nel- 
son, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
points out that “even among the Victorians 
Christianity bespoke its vigor architectur- 
ally in jigsaw fandangoes and wondrous gas 
chandeliers—a poor thing, perhaps, but 
their own. Today we slavishly imitate, to 
the last gargoyle and leaded window, the 
spiritual fervor of generations dead for 
centuries.” 

And as these pages show, a few congre- 
gations—a few dozen of the thousands 
who are building new churches—have been 


Slight modifications of traditional American Colonial archi- 
tecture were used in planning the white-trimmed, red brick 
Marvin Memorial Methodist Church at Four Corners, Maryland. 


willing to experiment. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
holds no brief either for or against these, 
or other, contemporary designs. But it 
notes with interest the attempt of present- 
day architects to enrich the long heritage 
of Christian art. Whether or not they have 
succeeded is open to debate. 

Forum, a magazine for architects, feels 
that the experimenters are on the right 
track. “Because, before God, man is at 
his simplest,” Forum writes, “the contem- 
porary idiom seems the most natural in 
the world for church design.” 


Most natural for church design 


But the above-quoted Dr. Nelson, who 
believes we need a new church architec- 
ture, is disappointed with the results thus 
far achieved. He notes “the boxlike line, 
the jutting eave, the glassbrick pylon,” and 
fears that “a future archaeologist digging 
up our functional American churches will 
be puzzled to distinguish them from the 
nearby A & P store.” To the layman’s eye, 
some of the new churches seem to show 
the influence of the Quonset hut or the air- 
raid shelter more than the influence of the 
Christian faith, And many people feel 
about contemporary building as they do 
about Picasso’s painting and Hindemith’s 
music—that if it has beauty at all, it is 
only for the esthetically elect. 

A Christian architect, Pietro Belluchi, 
who has designed eight modern churches. 
lays our slowness to develop new forms to 
“two centuries of materialistic progress,” 
which have done “great damage to all 
forms of emotional expression. . . . Of all 
creative efforts, the design of the church 


is the one which shows most clearly the 
decay of our spiritual heritage.” Perhaps 
revitalized religion will have to precede 
better architecture. 

Elbert M. Conover, director of the In- 
terdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 
feels that this is not the time for such rad- 
ical departures as would mark a new move- 
ment in Christian architecture. He notes 
that congregations are not rushing to 
“adopt extreme forms of design which may 
simply mark a temporary phase all! too 
expressive of a time of fear, confusion, and 
secularism.” 

Some believe, however, that a new 
kind of art will arise out of practical 
necessity. Not many great private fortunes 
are anymore available for church building, 
and some modern designs are considerably 
less expensive than adaptations of colonial 
or gothic models. Franklin McCormick, 
editor of Church Property Administration, 
says, “Whether we like it or not, the cost 
of labor and materials is forcing modern 
design.” It would not be the first time. 
Both the gothic and colonial styles were 
dictated in large part by such mundane 
considerations as the building materials 
and construction methods available in their 
respective periods. 

One thing seems certain. A lasting Chris- 
tian art form will come only out of 
deep and widely-shared religious feeling. 
Whether such feeling exists, or will soon 
arise, in the twentieth century, is the real 
question. Our spiritual vigor, or lack of it, 
will be plainly evident to our descendants, 
through the works of art we fashion. 

—James W. HorrMan 


Simple and compact contemporary design is exemplified in 
the completed chapel unit of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, which was dedicated last November. 
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Recently completed St. Stephen’s Church in Arlington, New Jersey, East Side Christian Church, Tulsa, Okla. is a con- 
is of the popular Gothic style. The massive stone arches and medal- temporary composition of brick and glass with low, 
lion windows stem from the architecture of fourteenth century. curving lines and a completely rounded entrance. 


: Simple and functional, designed to fit into its desert setting, Architect’s drawing of the First Baptist Church, Flint, Michi- 
is the Southside Presbyterian Church at Tucson, Arizona, gan, shows the high pylon and contemporary design that is far ; 
dedicated in January, 1947, for an inter-racial congregation. removed from the traditional Gothic, Colonial, and Byzantine. 
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ANY OF US REMEMBER that twenty- 

five years ago a movie shown in a 
Presbyterian church was a rare occurrence 
and was likely to meet with a decidedly 
mixed reception. The new medium of ex- 
pression was still associated in many minds 
with its less admirable commercial uses; 
some churchgoers felt that a projector in 
the house of God was little short of sacri- 
lege. 

Today the motion picture projector is 
a busy workhorse in the equipment of 
many churches. The movie has become a 
flexible and highly effective medium for 
teaching Christianity and spreading in- 
formation about the work of the Church. 

Frederick Thorne of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions has devoted a large part 
of his life to bringing this change about. 
He is one of the handful in the several 
Boards of the Church who saw, a quarter 
of a century ago, the possibilities in re- 
ligious movies. He has contributed as 
much as any other one man to bringing 
the camera into the service of our Church. 

As can be readily imagined, it was steep 
uphill work for awhile. In 1928 Thorne, 
then a post-graduate student at Biblical 
Seminary in New York, was called by the 
National Board to be Secretary of Young 
People’s Work. On the side, Thorne was 
a rabid amateur photographer, already 
dreaming up ways of bringing his hobby 
and his vocation together. For a young 
man, he knew a lot about the ways of 
shutters, finders, and light intensity. His 
mother had given him a camera and rigged 
him up a dark room when he was just a 
kid—to keep him off the streets, he says. 

Thorne got along well in his job at the 
Board, but it seemed that whenever he 
started talking about using movies in the 
church, his colleagues suddenly remem- 
bered appointments or had to go early to 
lunch. On the subject of pictures, Fred 
Thorne was a crank. 

They would have to be shown, Thorne 
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realized. And he went all the way to show 
them. He sank his own money and time 
into producing films describing the mis- 
sions his young people’s organizations were 
backing, and distributed the films to local 
youth groups for showings. The bathroom 
in the little Thorne apartment in New 
York was his laboratory, and Mary, his 
wife, was his assistant in developing, cut- 
ting, and assembling the films. 

In this way Thorne produced Among 
the Navahos, a movie describing mission 
work among Indians in the Southwest, and 
Behind the Scenes in Chinatown, the story 
of Donaldina Cameron’s exploits in rescu- 
ing white slaves in San Francisco. The 
Board people liked the films, but remained 
skeptical about their reception in local 
churches. 

Fan mail turned the tide. Not only 
young people’s groups, but older laymen 
and ministers wrote to the Board, praising 
the pictures, attesting their effectiveness 
in arousing interest in missions, begging 
for more movies about the Church. Much 
more than a straw in the wind, this flood 
of mail swept away all doubts about the 
desirability of church motion pictures. In 
1931, three years after Thorne came to 
work for the Board, an appropriation was 
made to help him finance more movies. 
The first picture sponsored by the Board 
was Steep Pastures, which depicted life 
among the southern mountaineers. 

Fred Thorne became a continent-trotter. 
With a car and a trailer loaded with a 
ton of equipment, he and his camera be- 
came the eyes of the Board of National 
Missions, their beat the entire United 
States, Alaska, and the Caribbean. In the 
Torrid Zone, Thorne made Puerto Rico 
Highlights. In the Arctic Circle, he filmed 
From Ketchican to Barrow. For a few 
more years he continued making pictures 
primarily for children and youths, but one 


Fred Thorne, Board of National Missions 


21 YEARS 
behind the 
CAMERA 





production, Skylines, a color film about the 
work of the Church in New York city, was 
designed for adult audiences. But children 
liked this one too, and it was used ex- 
tensively in public schools; the school sys- 
tem of Idaho circulated Skylines through- 
out the state to show its boys and girls 
how people live in a great city. 

All of Thorne’s pictures are documen- 
taries. They use no plots in the fictional 
sense but create suspense through a real- 
istic and climactic presentation of actual 
conditions. A stickler for absolute real- 
ism, Thorne never uses professional actors, 
never films a scene that has not actually 
happened. Frequently, of course, he has 
to restage an event that occurred in the 
past, and in this case he uses as “actors” 
the persons who played the parts in real 
life. 

This technique poses one prodigious 
problem—self-consciousness. Almost in- 
variably his subjects are unfamiliar with 
motion picture procedures, and many oi 
them freeze before the camera. Thorne 
has learned to get around this difficulty by 
rehearsing a scene many times, and filming 
it during one of the “rehearsals.” His 
people don’t know they’ve been “shot” 
until it’s over. 

That’s how the movie, like the stone 
the builders rejected in Christ’s metaphor, 
has become the cornerstone of the educa- 
tion program in many a Presbyterian 
church. Fred Thorne now directs the De- 
partment of Visual Aids for the National 
Missions Board, a department that didn’t 
exist when he went to work for the Board. 
He has $28,000 worth of equipment now, 
but two-thirds of it he made himself or 
bought with money earned in outside work. 

In the past twenty-one years Fred 
Thorne has made fifty-one movies for the 
Board. Asked whether he had ever taken 
formal training in motion picture work, 
he shook his head. “I’ve just been too 
busy,” he says, “making pictures.” 
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From Puerto Rico to Alaska 


The pictures on this page, stills from movies made by Fred Thorne, convey a 
small idea of the scope and variety of his work. 

“The Cowboy’s Hitchin’ Post,” (1947) story of Ralph Hall, missionary to 
eattlemen, shows the actual life of real cowhands in the Southwest. 

“Along the Santa Fe Trail,’ (1939) pictured highpoints in the lives of the 


Navahoes, was Thorne’s first color film for adults. 


“Steep Pastures” (1934), see picture at right, recorded the efforts of the 


Church to enrich the hard and limited lives of the southern mountaineers. 

In “Northern Outposts,” (1948) professional producer John Flory collaborated 
with Thorne in filming Presbyterian missions in the Arctic Circle. 

“Crosstides,” Thorne’s latest film (1949), is a panorama of the rising of our 
Church to meet the human problems accompanying the current migration to Cali- 


fornia. Hollywood star James Stewart appears in the picture because he spoke 
at the dedication of a new Presbyterian church. 


“Steep Pastures” > 


“Crosstides” 
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Should the Structure of the Church Be Changed? 


A Digest of the Report of the Special Committee on the 


Administrative Structure and Functioning of the Church. 


po SpeciAL COMMITTEE was author- 
ized by the 159th General Assembly, 
and appointed by its Moderator, Ruling 
Elder Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., upon the adop- 
tion of the following resolution submitted 
by the General Council: 

“Whereas unprecedented political and 
economic conditions throughout the world 
have placed upon the Church new obliga- 
tions and new opportunities for service so 
vast as to demand that our Church equip 
itself to meet the new challenges with 
maximum efficiency; and whereas there 
has been no comprehensive study of the 
structure and organization of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America since 1923, therefore, be it re- 
solved that the General Council recom- 
mend to the General Assembly that a na- 
tional committee of fifteen members be 
appointed by the Moderator. of whom 
eleven members shall be from the Church- 
at-large and four from persons suggested 
by the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Women’s Organizations 
and the Joint Committee on Policy and 
Strategy, in consultation with the Council 
on Theological Education. The Committee 
shall make a complete review of the 
structure, organization and functioning of 
our Church and of all its agencies and in- 
strumentalities, recommend such changes 
as will in its judgment meet the challenges 
referred to above, and that the said com- 
mittee shall be directed to make report to 
the General Assembly in 1948.” 

A preliminary report was made to the 
160th General Assembly, which was re- 
ceived, and the Committee was continued 
in its task with the addition of three new 
members. 


Tue SpeciAL COMMITTEE presented a 
lengthy report to the 161st General As- 
sembly containing sixty-one Recommended 
Actions and five Recommended Overtures. 
The General Assembly declined to send 
Recommended Overtures 2 and 3 to the 
presbyteries for their consideration, these 
having to do with biennial meetings of the 
General Assembly, and the extension of 
the term of services of commissioners to 
cover two General Assemblies. A few of 
the Recommended Actions were amended 
in minor particulars; Recommended Ac- 
tion 7 was retained by the Committee for 
further consideration and report to the 
162nd General Assembly; and the remain- 


der were adopted with the provision that 
those which needed the adoption of Rec- 
ommended Overtures 4 and 5 for their 
implementation, were approved contingent 
upon the favorable replies of a majority of 
the presbyteries with reference to these 
two Recommended Overtures. 

The main points in the report of the 
Special Committee revolve around Rec- 
ommended Overtures 1. 4, and 5, now be- 
fore the presbyteries for their affirmative 
or negative replies. 

After discussing the crucial importance 
of the local congregation, and the dynamic 
role of presbytery in our polity, the Com- 
mittee recommended the reorganization of 
the structure of the synods, so as to form 
twelve regional synods. In order to give 
the General Assembly explicit constitu- 
tional power to effect this reorganization 
of the synods, Recommended Overture 1 
(now designated Overture A) is proposed 
to amend the phrase “of erecting new 
synods when it may be judged necessary” 
in Section V of Chapter XII of the Form 
of Government. to read. “of erecting new 
synods and of dividing, uniting or other- 
combining synods or portions of 
synods previously existing, when such ac- 
tion may be judged necessary.” 


wise 


Tue COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED that the 
present system of four Boards of the 
Church be continued without change. The 
Board of National Missions was en- 
couraged to become the servant of the 
whole Church rather than limit its service 
to aid-receiving churches. The Committee 
believed that the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation “should resist the temptation to 
scatter its energies by undue responsive- 
ness to appeals, and should concentrate 
its efforts on its own unique task of Chris- 
tian Education.” The Board of Pensions 
was instructed to give continued serious 
consideration to framing a simple and 
more adequate form of contract. 
Recommended Overture 4 (now desig- 
nated Overture B) proposes a complete re- 
vision of Chapter XXVI, Sections I to IX 
inclusive, of the Form of Government. 
having to do with the General Council of 
the General Assembly. The membership 
of the General Council is enlarged from 
twenty-four to forty-five, each of the pro- 
posed twelve regions of the Church being 
represented by one minister and one ruling 
elder, together with six women from the 


Church-at-large. The Boards of the Church 
are to be represented by a Board member, 
the Secretaries of the Board becoming 
corresponding members. The duties of the 
General Council “are to be greatly en- 
larged so that it will supervise all of the 
concerns of the Church.” Six standing 
committees of the General Council are 
suggested: Administration, Budget and Fi- 
nance, United Promotion, Total Church 
Program, Long Range Planning, and Public 
Relations. A new office is created, that of 
“General Secretary of the General Coun- 
cil.” He is to serve as the executive officer 
of the General Council. direct the policies 
and supervise the activities of the United 
Promotional Staff. serve as Secretary of 
the Committee on Planning and Policy. 


Roecounexsep OVERTURE 5 (now desig- 
nated Overture C) proposes the erection 
of a Permanent Nominating Committee of 
the General Assembly, by the inclusion of 
a new Section VIII of Chapter XII of 
the Form of Government, the former Sec- 
tion VIII being renumbered Section IX. 
This Permanent Nominating Committee, 
constituted on a regional basis, is to make 
nominations for the Moderator of the 
General Assembly: the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly: the members of the 
General Council. Permanent Judicial Com- 
mission. Trustees of the General Assem- 
bly. the Department of History, the 
Permanent Commission on Inter-Church 
Relations: the members-at-large of the 
Council on Theological Education; the 
representatives of the General Assembly 
to the Western Section of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches throughout the World 
holding the Presbyterian System, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the World Council of Churches; 
the members of the Boards of the Church 
and of its Agencies; the members of the 
Department of Ministerial Relations; and 
the members of all other committees or 
commissions to be elected by the General 
Assembly. 

In its concluding observations the Com- 
mittee stated that it had “striven to en- 
visage the organizational pattern which, 
in our judgment. could make our Church 
a more efficient instrument of the Spirit, 
which would most adequately enable the 
Church to fulfill its mission to be a true 
‘arm of the Lord,’ an organ of the re- 
demptive will of Christ.” 
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For 
the Report 


By REX 8S. CLEMENTS 


RESBYTERIAN LiFe has invited the 
Committee on Structure to furnish a 
short article favorable to the Committee’s 
report. The chairman of the Committee 
has handed the assignment to me. There 
is some doubt in my mind as to the pro- 
priety of any member of the Committee 
seeming to appear as an advocate for the 
report. But we do welcome the oppor- 
tunity of offering a brief explanation, or 
interpretation, of the mind and intention 
of the Committee. 
The full report runs to fifty-four pages. 
It represents a great deal of work, thought, 





and prayer. No adequate evaluation is 
possible in nine hundred words. We shall 
limit our discussion to Overtures A, B 
and C. 

First of all, we would urge all ministers 
and elders who will vote on these over- 
tures to read the entire report (General 
Assembly Minutes, pages 177-228). Wise 
action is more likely to be taken if based 
on the report itself, rather than on mis- 
interpretations of it. 

Certain adverse criticisms of the report 
have been widely circulated through the 
Church. Some of these are both unin- 
formed and misleading, and appear to be 
based on interpretations which the report 
itself does not support. To assert that the 


proposals mean greater centralization of 
power is simply in error. The plain intent 
and purpose of the plan is to insure repre- 
sentation of every area of the Church 
upon every agency of the Church. 

Presbyterian policy has never been 
democratic. It is republican, i.e., repre- 
sentative, with delegated authority. The 
report is faithful to historic Presbyterian 
principles. It is concerned to put power 
and control into the hands of the people. 
But it does not confuse, as some of the 
critics seem to do, Presbyterianism with 
Congregationalism. 

A paper plan will not imperil the Pres- 
byterian system. Nor will it insure that 
the Church carry out its redemptive task 
through Christ. A plan is only as good as 
the people who operate it. The creators 
of this plan have confidence in the sense, 
judgment, and good-will of Presbyterian 
ministers and elders. 

Now as to Overture A, which would 
give the General Assembly power to re- 
organize the present synods. The proposal 
is that the entire Church be divided geo- 
graphically into regional synods, in num- 
ber twelve more or less, details to be 
worked out within the synods. The di- 
vision suggested on page 191 of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Minutes is offered purely 
as an illustration, and is in no sense final 
and binding. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Against 
the Report 


By EARL L. DOUGLASS 


4 yor OverTURES (designated A, B, 
and C) dealing with fundamental 
changes in the structure of the Presbyte- 
rian Church are now before the presby- 
teries for their consideration. Overture A, 
which would give the General Assembly 
power to redefine the boundaries of 
synods, appears to be a realistic facing of 
population trends. If adopted, it will make 
possible a rearrangement of synods long 
overdue. 

But Overtures B and C are a different 
story. Overture B proposes to enlarge the 
powers of the General Council “so that 





it will supervise all the concerns of the 
Church.” The report of the Committee 
on the Structure of the Church also de- 
clares that “the General Council ‘shall be 


the conscience, heart, and will of the 
Church in action between meetings of the 
General Assembly’ and continually” 
(italics supplied). 

If adopted, this would mean the end of 
Presbyterianism as we know it, and as our 
forebears knew it. It would take all real 
power away from the General Assembly 
and vest it in the General Council. Over- 
ture B would make the General Council 
the master of the General Assembly, in- 
stead of allowing it to remain the Assem- 
bly’s servant. The General Assembly 


would become nothing more than a body 
whose duties would largely consist in 
rubber-stamping the projects which the 
General Council had already begun. 

The General Council would be given 
authority “to direct and review the work 
of the Stated Clerk and of the several de- 
partments of the Office of General Assem- 
bly.” The newly created General Secre- 
tary of the General Council would be an 
individual wielding inconceivable power 
delegated to him not by the General As- 
sembly but by the General Council. If 
Overtures B and C are adopted, the 
powers of the General Assembly and of 
the Stated Clerk will be transferred to the 
General Council and its General Secretary. 

To be sure, the General Assembly would 
appoint the General Council. But the Gen- 
eral Assembly—composed of commission- 
ers elected for one year—meets once a 
year for five days, while the General 
Council—with members elected for six 
years—would be a continuing body. If 
a General Assembly did not like what the 
General Council had started in the previ- 
ous twelve months, there is little that it 
could do. Projects begun amid publicity 
and the expenditure of considerable sums 
of money could not be quashed without 
bringing great distress upon the Church. 

Overture C provides for the creation of 
a permanent nominating committee which 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Committee, however, _ believes 
unanimously in the principle of regional 
synods. Among obvious obstacles to such 
a plan, sentiment and geography are two 
that stand out. In some areas there is 
heavy concentration of Presbyterian popu- 
lation; in other parts, there are vast dis- 
tances and few Presbyterians. No plan can 
equalize these discrepancies. But it seems 
to us better to approach equal size and 
strength in synods, rather than to con- 
tinue with the present extreme unbalance. 

The report states, “This plan is recom- 
mended as a step in the direction of decen- 
tralization.”” In each regional synod there 
would be an office out of which the whole 
program of the Church would be pro- 
moted. A larger measure of initiative and 
responsibility would be returned to the 
grass roots regions. National unity, re- 
gional efficiency, and over-all economy are 
some of the goals. The report warns 
against permitting the plan to develop into 
a top-heavy bureaucracy. 

Overture B would increase the size of 
the General Council from twenty-four to 
forty-five, would require that its member- 
ship include one minster and one layman 
from each region, and would make Board 
secretaries corresponding members with- 
out vote. 


Three advantages are evident in the 
above paragraph. An enlarged Council 
could more adequately serve as the “con- 
science, heart and will” of the Church be- 
tween assemblies and could render a vital 
service by long range planning. The entire 
Church would be represented; each region 
would have at least two members on the 
Council. (Note that under our present 
plan, every member of the General Coun- 
cil could conceivably come from one pres- 
bytery; all lay members from the same ses- 
sion. ) 

The third advantage is a step away 
from bureaucratic control. As matters 
now stand, Board secretaries are virtually 
forced to assume a large degree of au- 
thority in the General Council, since they 
continue on it year after year, and new 
members naturally defer to their larger 
experience. 

One important object of the recommen- 
dation is that it would make the General 
Council in fact what most persons mis- 
takenly assume it now to be. Such an en- 
larged Council could not usurp the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, but would be 
always subject to that authority. The first 
duty charged to it is this: “To cultivate 
and promote the spiritual welfare of the 
whole Church.” 

Overture C recommends that the Gen- 
eral Assembly elect a Permanent Commit- 
tee on Nominations. There is not space 
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here to consider some of the far fetched 
criticisms that have been made of this 
proposal. However, note well these two 
points: first, the Committee would be 
elected by the General Assembly, and the 
Assembly would designate the method by 
which each region would nominate its 
minister and elder for the Committee. The 
right to nominate from the floor is in no 
degree impaired. To insist that this right 
would not likely be used is to beg the 
question. 

Second, the proposed plan is identical 
in principle with the plan now in operation. 
The 160th General Assembly created a 
Special Committee on Nominations, which 
Committee was continued by the 16l1st 
Assembly, and is now serving the Church. 
The proposed plan would create a larger 
committee, of twenty-four members in- 
stead of ten; two would come from each 
region of the Church, and would be elected 
by the regions. 

To say that this plan would bring to an 
end the influence of the individual minister 
and elder, and that the General Assembly 
would become only a board of ‘review, is 
a distortion of the plain intent of the re- 
port. The intention is to provide for a 
wise, studied, proportional, and repre- 
sentative method of nominating men and 
women who have shown themselves able 
and effective in the work of the Church on 
local and presbytery levels. 
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would nominate all the officials of the 
Church which the General Assembly is to 
elect, including the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. No individual could bring 
any name to the attention of the Commit- 
tee without doing so through official chan- 
nels. The Permanent Nominating Com- 
mittee of twenty-four members would 
hold office for six years. All nominations 
made by the Committee would be kept 
secret until they were presented to the 
General Assembly, except the nominees 
for moderatorship of the General Assem- 
bly. These nominees—three in number— 
would be published in the journals of the 
Church three months before the meeting 
of the General Assembly, or about Febru- 
ary 15 of each year. 

The Nominating Committee would thus 
bind in advance an unborn General Assem- 
bly and limit its choice, for the nominees 
for Moderator would be chosen by the 
Committee before they were chosen by 
their presbyteries to be commissioners to 
the Assembly, and without any assurance 
that they would be so chosen. This would 
either compel the presbyteries to select 
these men as commissioners or leave the 
Nominating Committee in the anomalous 
position of presenting nominees for Mod- 
erator who were not members of the As- 
sembly. 


The Committee on the Structure of the 
Church is careful to point out that nomi- 
nations can always be made from the 
floor, but this assurance is naive: (1) be- 
cause such nominations would seldom be 
made; (2) because if they were made 
there would be four or more nominees in- 
stead of three, and confusion would be 
worse confounded; (3) because if it 
should ever happen that a person nomi- 
nated from the floor of the General Assem- 
bly won the election over the three 
nominees proposed by the Nominating 
Committee, such action would constitute 
a vote of no confidence in the Permanent 
Committee on Nominations, and the Com- 
mittee’s usefulness would be at an end. 

Overture C would mean that a commit- 
tee of twenty-four members would hence- 
forth, to all intents and purposes, choose 
all the officers of the Church and assume 
the prerogative of choosing a Moderator 
for the commissioners. 

The writer of this article does not in 
the slightest particular question the mo- 
tives of the unusually fine men who have 
made these proposals, but he does question 
their judgment. The adoption of Over- 
tures B and C would take the administra- 
tion of the Church’s affairs out of the 
hands of the General Assembly and put 
it into the hands of sixty-nine men and 
women—forty-five members of the Gen- 
eral Council and twenty-four members of 
the Permanent Nominating Committee. 


It would establish a Presbyterian polit- 
buro. It would mean the incorporation 
into our form of government of that 
world-wide tendency towadr centralization 
of authority in the hands of a few, which 
has become so alarming in the field of 
secular government. 

If there should ever arise in the Church 
a man or a group of men having a genius 
for political intrigue, these would find in 
a nominating committee and a general 
council such as the Committee proposes 
perfect instruments for the working out 
of their will to power. 

Only about seventy-five presbyteries out 
of the 265 have, at the time of this writ- 
ing, acted on the Overtures. There is still 
time for the Church to reject these pro- 
posals and for presbyteries that have al- 
ready voted in favor of them to reverse 
their stand. 

The Committee’s report addresses itself 
to real and pressing problems, but these 
can all be solved according to that demo- 
cratic procedure which constitutes Pres- 
byterianism. We do not need to burn 
down the barn to get rid of the mice. 

The adoption of Overtures B and C 
would mean the enthronement of official- 
dom. The little church, the little presby- 
tery, the obscure minister would be effec- 
tually and permanently suppressed. The 
issues involved are probably the most im- 
portant ever considered in the 161 years 
of the Church’s history. 


For note on Overture J, see page 38. 
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Puppets 
for 
Parables 


poe PARENT of small children who 
owns a TV set knows that. with the 
youngsters, puppet shows are the thing. 
Each afternoon the neighborhood kids 
faithfully foregather in front of the screen 
to follow. with dangling jaw, the exploits 
of Howdy-Doody, Sparky Parkes, and 
other puppet heroes. 

Before the year is out, if Protestant 
Radio Commission plans go through, the 
children will be seeing David and Goliath, 
Joshua’s army, and the venturesome early 
Christians on the puppet programs. The 
Commission, which now includes TV in 
its province, is preparing a series of six- 
teen biblical puppet shows to start a 
cycle of programs. On this page are stills 
from the first of the series. The Good 
Samaritan, which was previewed February 
12 in Rve. New York 

Just as a hobby. Mabel and Leslie 
Beaton, of Rye, have been making puppets 
and giving shows for fifteen years. Their 
minister, Carson Wasson of the Rye Pres- 
byterian Church, thought their figures as 
good as any professional puppeteer’s, and 
told Clayton Griswold. Presbyterian mem- 
ber of the Protestant Radio Commission 
staff, about them. The critical judges of 
the Commission, who had seen dozens of 
attempts to put the Bible on the puppet 
stage, inspected the puppets made in Rye 
and hastened to sign the Beatons. Then 
they enlisted Mr. and Mrs. David Pritch- 
ard, who used to manipulate figures for 
the great Tony Sarg, to be their pup- 
peteers. 

The twenty-two-inch figures, valued at 
$600 each, are lifelike. Even before they 
begin to move, they resemble live actors 
on the screen. And under the talented 
hands of the Pritchards, they perform 
most intricate tasks. The thieves beat and 
stab their victim; the Samaritan picks him 
up and places him on a Disney-like, ear- 
twitching donkey, also a puppet. 

The Commission’s Everett Parker, pro- 
ducer of the series, says the shows will fill 
a double purpose. Because TV puppet 
shows are filmed before actual presenta- 
tion, The Good Samaritan and its suc- 
cessors will be available as church movies 
in technicolor, and as television shows in 
black-and-white. 
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The Beatons finish a puppet lawyer who questions Christ’s teaching. 


Thieves operated by strings attack their victim realistically. 
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from his donkey. 
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Protestant Colleges 
To Be Honored April 23 


College presidents and professors will 
occupy the pulpits of many Protestant 
churches Sunday, April 23. 

The occasion is National Christian Col- 
lege Day, when leading educators will dis- 
cuss the current status of the church-re- 
lated college before hundreds of Protestant 
congregations. College Day will mark the 
opening of a week-long study of the Chris- 
tian college sponsored by the National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education. 
Twenty-five denominations are expected 
to participate. The Columbia Church of 
the Air program on April 23 (10:00-10:30 
A.M. EST), will also be devoted to Protes- 
tant higher education. The broadcast 
speaker will be President J. Gordon How- 
ard of Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Presbyterian churches taking part in 
College Day will be given up-to-date de- 
tails of the aims and contributions of the 
forty-four Presbyterian-related colleges 
(see next page), and the 107 Westminster 
Foundations serving Presbyterian students 
on college and university campuses. 


University Pastors Study 
Helps to Commuting Students 

Four pastors in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia this spring are digging 
into one of the most difficult problems in 
all Protestant youth work—reaching the 
student who lives at home and commutes 
to a college or university. 

In Los Angeles, the Reverend James 
Glyer, now pastor of the Onondaga Valley 
Church in Syracuse, New York, will take 
on the job of university pastor at Los An- 
geles State College, where most of the 
students commute from their homes. 
Working with the Reverend Cecil Hoff- 
man, university pastor at U.C.L.A., Mr. 
Glyer will explore ways of serving Presby- 
terian students through local churches in 
Los Angeles and suburbs, campus organiza- 
tions, and the newly-organized intercol- 
legiate council of the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles. 

In Chicago, where there are 115,000 
young men and women studying at colleges 
and universities, the Reverend Roland 
Driscoll, director of the Westminster 
Foundation at the University of Chicago, 
is starting a greatly-expanded program of 
student Christian work. 

His plans call for wider services at the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the neighborhood surrounding the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church (an area 
housing 18,000 students), and Chicago’s 
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“professional school” area. He hopes to 
start an “interneship” program to give 
practical training in university work to 


McCormick Theological Seminary stu- 
dents, and also wants to initiate work with 
faculty members of Chicago’s schools. 

The Philadelphia program is centered 
in the Westminster Foundation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church located 
near the University of Pennsylvania. 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Syd- 
ney Crane, the Foundation is working to 
bring students from the entire Philadelphia 
area into the church, through a program 
of work projects, study, and discussion. 

Results of the three programs will be 
used to guide college and university pas- 
tors in other metropolitan areas. 


Moderator Barbour 
Recalls Student Activities 

In 1921, friendly, young Clifford Bar- 
bour was top man on campus in student 
Christian activities at the University of 
Pittsburgh. As president of the YMCA 
and the Pitcan Club, he had helped organ- 
ize a club for underprivileged boys, a 
morning prayer group for Pitt students, 
and a series of bull sessions on religious 
topics for campus fraternity brothers. 

Last month Dr. Clifford Barbour, now 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
was still keeping an active hand in student 
work. Speaking in Philadelphia in connec- 
tion with the new metropolitan student 
program, he told students they must find 


a personal relationship with Christ to be 
true Christians. 

His concern for students today stems 
from a fear that many are thinking of 
Christianity in terms of just one of sev- 
eral philosophies. In speaking across the 
country, Dr. Barbour tries to encourage 
students to recognize their personal rela- 
tionship to Christ as a “means by which 
they can go beyond their best.” 

Moderator Barbour is also concerned 
that students be given something to do. 
“We must not do too much for them. 
They must have a chance to tackle jobs 
expressing their religious convictions.” 

He considers the Westminster Fellow- 
ship program “the best thing devised for 
young people any time, any place,” and 
uses it in his own church, the Second Pres- 
byterian of Knoxville, Tennessee. There 
he has Westminster Fellowship groups for 
junior high students, for senior high young 
people, and for young people of univer- 
sity age. Many students from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee belong to the college- 
age group. 

The main difference between student 
work in the ’20’s and student work now, he 
says, is that today’s undergraduates have 
superior equipment and guidance. 


Presbyterian Survey 
Helps Negro Community 

Residents of Swannanoa, North Caro- 
lina, are taking steps to raise living stand- 
ards of the local Negro community be- 
cause of the efforts of a group of Presby- 
terian young people. 

Last summer, several members of a 
Westminster Work Fellowship group at 
Warren Wilson College made a survey 
of the Negro community in the nearby 
town of Swannanoa. 

When completed, the survey was given 




















Miss Shin Kyung Kim of Seoul, Korea, a student at Hood College in Frederick, 
Maryland, is honored at “Korean” dinner given by Hood home economics classes. 
Second from right, Miss Kim was protege of late Mrs. Horace Underwood, Presby- 
terian missionary (see P.L., Mar. 18, “The Valiant Life’). Miss Grace Under- 
wood, daughter of late Mrs. Underwood and a senior at Hood, is seated at left, 
wearing a Korean gown made for her by Miss Kim’s mother. Miss Kim is major- 
ing in sociology at Hood and will probably study nursing before returning to Korea. 
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Negro leaders and some of the members 
of the Warren Wilson faculty. They 
studied it and placed their findings before 
the Swannanoa Interchurch Council. Now 
the town is showing real interest in the 
Negro section. Residents are seeking 
means Of improving sanitation, the water 
supply, and school facilities and are plan- 
ning a youth recreational program. 


Presbytery Adopts Latvians 
As Church Camp Caretakers 


A pleasant-faced, gray-haired Latvian 
and his wife are coming to the United 
States this spring to be caretakers of a 
Presbyterian junior high camp in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


They are Mr. and Mrs. Arnolds Ku- 














Educational Institutions 

Endorsed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
AX PRESBYTERIAN-RELATED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES Offer scholarships cov- 

ering part or whole tuition fees and have self-help plans to aid students in 
meeting expenses. Based on information in the latest catalogues, the approximate 
costs shown below include tuition, room, board, and student activity fees. For full 
information about fees, check with the particular institutions. Except for those 
designated “M” for men and “W” for women, all of these institutions are co- 
educational. 

Enroll- Approximate 
Colleges Location ment Cost 
Ms sciissssctisnnlsiiaiineiiassasasiiiaiiaiiiiiassea PU, Bi sicccisiitncenen GD... $800 
Beaver (W)... Jenkintown, Pa........... 603...... 1025-1190 
ng TCT IRD Carlinville, Ill............. | 535 
BN ss casccaccinseatsasnocsacsaniacts Storm Lake, Iowa...... + 640-1030 
Rh ieicerasaaohcnaiscaasascusinncaceasieie Waukesha, Wis............ ye 900 
RNS stiden ivesicatcompiecessiascinndensindesalsonin IMRVEEE,, Th Piccscccesnciens tq. 035 
Reichs atunearesiasnanhaotontneohcne Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 869...... 960 
EPUVIG ORG TEMG, nc. ccscvciecvcscessen Elkins, W. Va............. 788...... 820 
Dubuque, University of............... Dubuque, Jowa........... 680...... 750 
Emporia, The College of.............. Emporia, Kans............ 289...... 650-675 
NE RU cies tatcdasncecornicsvcsassintices Greve City, Pa. ..ccccsvess 1440...... 740-821 
SI caccessidcsastnidinsiaabieptiieleisakanee Hanover, Ind............... -) | eee 772-852 
I ihasinbtnpnssiahetsiakcsncnsdbeseucasicanss Hastings. Neb............. i) 654-684 
OLA = 290...... 684 
ERS ce oe ee ee Caldweli, Idaho........... 492.00. 740 
EE OSLO A TINTED Jacksonville, IIl........... SiG 885 
| __ RCUIIDN Ti sctesicisasiininii eo 840 
MIN icc sacictscsscandeltireddaiislcinctntens Jamestown, N. Dak..... 447... 610 
Johnson C. Smith............. wos SE, TE Ciccctnns 666...... 492 
IONE CI Kec siinsenssticnsinemnistsvotan BGR, FO ccsvissasicmscce POD cve 1300-1700 
BO OT risicccecncicceencecis canscssccsee ME PORE, TE ccccciass DIV viscse 970-1060 
PE SUE a titnssitinsattcarimecimnsbe Portland, Ore.............. || 900 
BN NE chats ndluieennsccstcidonaiedsanil EARCON, Bib icccncesesenicese | 900 
Lincoln University (M).............. Lincoln Univ., Pa........ 9 oe 750-808 
Lindenwood (W )......................... St. Charles, Mo.......... | 1350 
Nha casitcriatintibinaniocétlaw toni St. Patel, Mapa ecsiccccs 1749...... 820 
ccs icoamatehcoecbinancibae Maryville, Tenn.......... 905. 530 
PINE WII oc cinscrepissnteisnnsasicces Marshall, Mo.............. 504...... 868-886 
IIR si siciitcehdehicsesenbinceniscenincdaniini Los Angeles, Calif....... 1465...... 1150 
Ozarks, College of........................ Clarksville, Ark........... _ 642 
as icuccteeaseiticntinanllnkkctiniGileaheaionisats Parkville, Mo.............. ee 740 
PII ci stcecincsspstbiachibaiabitesMecibdisiinice Fairfield, lowa............. 385....... 700-750 
he _ eer PUROVENE, TPicccscsiscccons ae 400 
3 ee Billings, Mont............. pa 750 
Trinity University........................ San Antonio, Tex........ BFP scess 750-780 
Tulsa, University of................0+ PU, Ia cacccinniininns 3074...... 750 
: eee . Greeneville, Tenn........ 333 720 
Washington & Jefferson (M) Washington, Pa........... 906...... 1050 
TP cislitasasectsonmcesiennatneamn Waynesburg, Pa.......... yee 742 
W. Nottingham Academy (M).... Colora, Md.................. a 1038 
Westminster (M_)...................000 Fulton, Mo................ — oe 850-900 
| Ra OREN Ne an Salt Lake City, Utah.. 318...... 660 
Pe aicccvesiccivrenmmnnimmniaiiiies Spokane. Wash............ > 750 
EE SCE Piciccintisieninieneniclansannionnss . Chambersburg, Pa...... i 1250-1400 
SE siicasiinciicinictiaibiiininnsbiticantiicnalions Wooster, Ohio............. 1226 965 
National Christian College Day, April 23, 1950 











BLIND AND 
FRIENDLESS 





Pa 


Millions of blind children on the 
mission fields of Asia are victims of 
superstition and neglect. They sit idly 


| at home or are left on the highways to 


become homeless beggars and worse. 


The John Milton Society for the 
blind is the channel of United Protes- 
tantism through which we can reach 


_ them. This organization under its 
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President, Miss Helen Keller, exists to 
serve the religious interests and needs 
of the blind. Inspired by her concern 
for the desperate condition of her fel- 
low-blind overseas, a tour of Asia on 
their behalf was undertaken in the 


| past year. This marks the beginning of 


a Christian World Mission devoted 
to the evangelism and care of these 
helpless ones. 


MUCH IS NEEDED: 


Awakened public interest, protective 
legislation, clinics for the prevention 
of blindness, schools, Christian writ- 
ings in vernacular Braille and aid to 
our missionaries in serving the blind. 


YOU CAN HELP 


Your gift will hasten this ministry 
of faith and compassion. 

eee SS oe e-_ OO On — ee = 
John Milton Society for the Blind 








156 Fifth Avenue 

| New York 10, N. Y. 

| In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose 

| $..-. to be used in your Christian World | 

| Service to the Blind. | 

I ia eiisisseccnshnintiiccacncicilaiaaiaietianiasinaaaaamaaninen ! 

Address..............-. 

Issacs ah eels cece aioe Pp 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 
Academically superior, Positively Chris- 
tian. Coeducational. Courses in liberal 
arts, sciences and music, leading to A.B., 
3.8.. and B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 

Dale D. Welch, President 

ALMA, MICHIGAN 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
North Dakota's only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 

Highest accreditation. 


Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your persuvnol inquiries invited, 
Samuel S. George, President jamestown, N. D. 














CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


~ -cCTEep © . . 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris 
tian citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time siudent pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S, degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


PARK COLLEGE 


One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 
Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 
4 continents. Democratic campus life: 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 


Beautiful cural campus on bluffs high 
above the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 














UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Routto La Porter, President 
Dubuque. lowa 


UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER 7 v.. 
1875 1950 Economy 


Christian 
300 students 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 














HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
4 


new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being idmitted for September 


1950, Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 
Co-Educational 
Dr. Frank F. Warren, President 
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kainis, who have been adopted by the 
Blairsville Presbytery. Mr. Kukainis is a 
trained technician and mechanic, and Mrs. 
Kukainis is a former school teacher and 
handicraft expert. 

The two displaced persons will live year- 
round at the Pine Springs Camp near Jen- 
nerstown. The camp was built two sum- 
mers ago by Presbyterian church-goers in 
the area and is used for camping and con- 
ference activities. 

Volunteer workers are building a mod- 
ern home at the camp for the Kukainises. 
Church groups in the presbytery are con- 
tributing house furnishings. 


Wooster Students Send 
Representative to India 

Sailing for Allahabad, India, in June 
will be Charles Croghan, a 1948 graduate 
of Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, who 
will be sponsored by his alma mater’s stu- 
dent body as history instructor at Presby- 
terian-sponsored Ewing Christian College. 

The ninth Wooster graduate to go to 
Allahabad as “Wooster-in-India’”’ repre- 
sentative, he may also be the last, since 
the new Indian government has plans to 
have only Hindustani spoken in the schools 
by the end of the next two years. 

Under the ‘“Wooster-in-India” plan, 
Wooster’s student body elected Croghan 
for a two-year term. The four leading 
religious organizations on campus are re- 
sponsible for raising $1,500 annually for 
the project. They are the YMCA, the 
YWCA, the Westminster Fellowship, and 
the Sunday Morning Forums. 

Croghan, a war veteran, has been doing 
graduate work in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York city since 1948. He 











Men’s College 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college vear at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac 
credited work in liberal arts, pre-medicine. 


music, business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


4 Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
resident 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














Junior College 


will receive his M.A. this spring. 








TABLE COVERING 
Heavy White Crepe Paper Table Covering 
for your Church Suppers. 
40-inch by 100-yard rolls— 
$3.98 postpaid, and payable after receipt 


Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Dept. P.L. 121 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 











Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music 
teaching. home cc., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa 











THE Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts 
, <p College. Established 1891. Pres- 
COLLEGE 4, terian. Coeducational. Fully 
of Accredited. High scholastic 
standards. Advantageously lo- 
IDAHO cated. Tuition and Fees $150 
.. . per semester. Write for full in- 
Caldwell frination. L.A. WILLIAMS. 
Idaho Acting-President 











LINCOLN COLLEGE 
A junior college in the heart of the Lincoln 
country. A.A. degree. Fully accredited. 
Co-ed. Privately endowed, church related. 
Annual cost $940. Individual attention to 
students needing help. Write Dept. K, 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, Il. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 

of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 
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Question: From Kansas: Is it le- 
gal, in the Presbyterian Church, to 
have Life Elders? 

Answer: All elders in the Presbyterian 
Church are life elders, that is, “once an 
elder always an elder.” The only excep- 
tion to this rule is that, in cases of serious 
misconduct, an elder may be put out of 
his eldership, as a minister may be un- 
frocked for grievous misconduct. 

I infer, however, from your question, 
that you are thinking of Life Elders as in 
a different category from other elders. If 
so, this is an un-Presbyterian term. Under 
our rotary system, now prevailing in most 
of our churches, there are active elders 
and inactive elders, but all are elders for 
life. The term Life Elder sounds like an 
effort to dodge the consequences of the 
rotary system, which is recommended by 
our Church. If so, this is un-Presbyterian 
procedure. 

If a Presbyterian church wants an elder 
to continue active all his life, it can con- 
tinue to re-elect him, whenever his term 
of office expires. I doubt, however, the 
legality of designating any man a Life 
Elder to make him immune from the 
democratic processes of our Church. 


Question: From Pennsylvania: Do 
you think that it is a good thing for 
us to set ourselves apart from the 
Christian Church by calling our- 
selves Protestants? I am a Presby- 
terian and therefore believe in the 
Catholic or Christian Church. There- 
fore, would it not be more specifical- 
ly correct to say that I am a Presby- 
terian Catholic? Isn‘t it absolutely 
superficial, meaningless, and incom- 
plete to say that I am a Protestant? 

Answer: Permit me to take your ques- 
tions in reverse order. In the original sense 
of Protestant, it is not meaningless to say, 
“T am a Protestant.” In present-day usage, 
when it often means little more than “I am 
neither a Jew nor a Roman Catholic,” it 
has lost much of its meaning. 

I think it is better to say, “I am a Pres- 
byterian Christian,” than to say, “I am a 
Presbyterian Catholic.” We all are Chris- 
tians: Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catho- 
lic, Presbyterian, Lutheran. 

It is a basic tenet of Presbyterianism 
that every believer is a Christian, all are 
brothers and sisters in Christ. If Protes- 
tant or Presbyterian means something 
bigoted or sectarian to you, either learn 
to use these words correctly, or do not use 
them. There is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all who 
believe in Christ as Lord and Savior. 
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Question: From New Jersey: Is 
there any definite ruling set up by 
the synod which instructs that the 
Presbyterian Church should cele- 
brate Holy Communion the first Sun- 
day of every third month? 

Answer: The Directory for Worship 
of the Presbyterian Church says, “The 
Communion, or Supper of the Lord, is to 
be celebrated frequently; but how often, 
may be determined by the minister and 
eldership of each congregation, as they 
may judge most for edification.” 

As you see, there is nothing binding as 
to the date or frequency of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper in our Church. Each 
session has authority to determine such 
matters for the local church. 

The particular significance of World 
Wide Communion is that it reminds Chris- 
tians of their membership in the Church 
Universal, and their world-wide obligations 
as Christians. 

There are several Protestant groups 
which celebrate the Communion service 
every Sunday. Many who know this prac- 
tice, as it actually works out, feel that the 


Communion service becomes a formal part 
of the morning church service, and that 
it loses much of its real meaning. The 
Communion service should be the high 
point in the Christian’s experience. Fre- 
quency of celebration should not diminish 
its freshness and meaning, except for the 
fact that, human nature being what it is, 
the familiar is soon taken for granted. 


Question: From Arkansas: Do 
Protestants have Biblical authority 
to pray for the dead? 


Answer: The Larger Catechism (Q. 
183) says, “We are to pray for the whole 
Church of Christ upon earth; for magis- 
trates and ministers; for ourselves; our 
brethen, yea, our enemies; and for all sorts 
of men living, or that shall live hereafter; 
but not for the dead. nor for those that are 
known to have sinned the sin unto death.” 

The custom of praying for the dead 
crept into certain Protestant churches 
from the Roman Church and its doctrine 
of purgatory. This doctrine, of course, has 
no Scriptural basis. It should be noticed 
also that the prohibition in the catechism 
of praying for those who sinned unto death 
rests upon the assumption that I John 5:16 
forbids prayer for such sinners. Careful 
reading makes it clear that this verse does 
not forbid praying for them, but does not 
require such prayer of the Christian. 

















“SATISFACTION 





In its 137 years Prince- 
ton Theological Semi- 
nary has trained 9,506 
ministers and mission- 
aries for the service of 


Christ in all the world. 





There is tremendous satisfaction in becoming a partner for life in such an enter- 
prise. You may have this satisfaction by investing in a Princeton Seminary Annuity. 
Your money is safe. The returns are attractive. Tax Exemptions are generous. The 
procedure is simple:—a single payment to the Seminary, a constant income to you 
for the rest of your life. 
AND 
YOU WILL BE HELPING YOUTH INVEST LIFE IN THE SERVICE OF CHRIST. 
The coupon will bring you full information. 

James K. Quay, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Please send me, without obligation, the Princeton Seminary Annuity folder 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.” 


Name 





Address 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Selected for National Evening 
Hymn Memorial Carillon at 


ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 





RE een 
4 feo 
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“WHILE THESE BELLS RING, 
SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
memorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II to 
the people of the United States. 


We, as the maker, are greatly 
honored that “‘Carillonic Bells” 
have been accepted by Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other 
Government bodies for this soul- 
stirring memorial. 


The ever-increasing number of 
“Carillonic Bell’’ instruments pro- 
viding vibrant ‘“‘Living Memorials’’ 
in churches, universities, and pub- 
lic locations throughout the world 
testify to the musical and mechan- 
ical superiority of this Schulmerich 
product. 

Prices are amazingly low—No 
tower is required. For informa- 
tion, write... 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
125 Carillion Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


° 2.2 2 2s 





@, To help a boy or girl chart 
a happy and successful life; 


4, To help bring peace of mind 
to a dear one sorely troubled; 


«. To delight the soul of one 
who loves the Bible but has 
never owned an Oxford: 





America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection 


$1.65 to $250.00 




















The Promise 
of Television 


By -CLAYTON GRISWOLD 


| ANKERS REPORT that families are bor- 
B rowing money to buy television re- 
ceivers. The fireplace is surrendering to 
the television receiver the place of central 
interest in home designing. Television 
leaders are saying that they will sell a bil- 
lion dollars worth of sets during 1950 and 
that within five years TV will be one of 
the ten largest industries. Statisticians are 
recording that by March 1, 1950, four 
and a third million receivers had been in- 
|stalled in American homes and public 
places. 

What does all this mean to the, future 
of the average American? In the March 
18 issue of this magazine. I outlined five 
dangers inherent in television. Now I 
would like to underline five exciting pos- 
sibilities. 

| First, television can enlarge our world. 
Let me illustrate with a contrast between 
1919 and 1949. In 1919 as a high school 
senior, I had been hearing about the forth- 
coming Versailles Peace Conference. So 
at meal time one night I announced that 
instead of going to school the next day I 
would like to ride my bicycle to the 
Brooklyn side of the Narrows to watch the 
“George Washington” steam out into the 
Atlantic carrying President Wilson towards 
| Europe. My parents agreed that this was 





an occasion of historical significance. I 
have forgotten details of the ride, but I 
remember my surprise at discovering that 
two incoming troopships keeled percep- 
tibly as the “George Washington” passed. 
Obviously the troops were all crowding to 
one side to watch the President go by. 

Skip thirty years and picture my older 
daughter. a high school senior, talking at 
the evening meal about the great historical 
event that was to take place the next day 
in New York City—the dedication of the 
United Nations building. Certainly an 
event of such importance required her to 
stay away from school and go to New 
York. But this was 1949, and her father 
suddenly remembered television. Why not 
get excused from school ten minutes early 
the next noon and spend the lunch hour at 
home, eating in the living room in front of 
the video screen? It was fortunate she 
liked this idea for she had a “grandstand 
seat” right near the president and secre- 
tary of the United Nations, the President 
of the U.S. and the representatives of 
France. Great Britain, Russia, and China, 
whereas a friend of mine who lives only 
a few blocks from the U.N. found the 
crowd so great he could not get within a 
block of the ceremonies. He saw and 
heard little and was chilled by the raw 
winds. The high school senior, through the 
magic of electronics, saw it all from many 
miles away and during a lunch hour. 

On another day millions were thrilled by 
the television celebration of the first an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Through such 
special events programs people can live in 






































TV can offer history in the making, art and drama, education, fun, and religion. 
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a larger world. A number of regular pro- 
grams enable folk to become acquainted 
with many of the significant persons in our 
world—such TV programs as People’s 
Platform (CBS), Court of Current Issues 
(Dumont), Meet the Press (NBC). We 
the People (NBC). Author Meets Critics 
(ABC). 

Paradoxically, while enlarging their 
world, television is restoring people to 
heir homes. The automobile and motion 
picture took them out, and video is put- 
ting them back. Surveys show that with 
the installation of a home receiver all 
outside entertainment declines about 24 
percent. The restoration of the home is 
already taking place. 


Vovies at home 


In Chicago one company is installing 
special receivers in 300 homes which will 
enable the owners to see certain feature 
motion pictures. To see the picture on 
a particular evening, the home owner goes 
to his telephone and simply notifies the 
operator that he wishes to be tuned in. 
The service charge of one dollar for the 
evening’s entertainment appears on his 
regular phone bill. Larger screen receivers 
up to seven by nine feet are being pur- 
hased by homes and clubs. On these news 
ommentator. opera singer. and Brooklyn 
Dodgers come into the house life size. 

Enrichment of life is the third ex- 
hilarating possibility. Programs like Kraft 
TV Theatre (NBC) and Studio One 
(CBS) have already produced some excel- 
lent classical and modern dramas. As I 
watched the Kraft production of 4 Com- 
dy of Errors, 1 tried to imagine Shake- 
speare’s enthusiasm were he able to watch 
his play being sent into thousands of 
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homes. There is a combination of immedi- 
acy, realism, and suspense in television. 
With the eventual coming of color. the 
art galleries of the world can be brought 
into our homes. After a recent demonstra- 
tion David Finley, drector of the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, said that 
color video “should do for art what radio 
has done for music. It can help to make 
works of art familiar to everybody.” 
And then for sheer fun and relaxation 
there will develop programs appealing to 
all ages, like the gentle humor of Burr 
Tillstrom and Frances Allison in the 
puppet program Aukla Fran and Ollie 
(NBC), the revival of the old parlor game 
known as “Animal. Vegetable. Mineral” in 
Bill Slater’s Twenty Questions (WOR- 
TV). the Judy Splinters (NBC) program 
of the talented young Presbyterian, Shir- 
ley Dinsdale. who aspires to become tele- 
vision’s counterpart of radio’s Edgar 
Bergen; Peggy Wood in a TV serial stem- 
ming from the book J Remember Mama 
(CBS); and the imeomparable exponent of 
understanding and good cheer, Gertrude 
Berg, in The Goldbergs (CBS). Televi- 


sion can make life richer and jollier. 
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A fourth possibility of television is one | 
that radio largely muffed for twenty-five | 
years. Way back in 1926 Merlin Ayles- 
worth as president of NBC had dreams 
and plans for developing the vast educa- 
tional possibilities of radio. but few caught 
his vision. Only recently. under the insist- 
ent prodding of men like Sterling Fisher 
of NBC and George Jennings, president 
of the Association for Education by Radio. 
have colleges and universities begun to 
conduct by radio serious adult education 
classes with college credit. Television may 
grasp its opportunity more promptly. Cer- 
tainly through sight and sound it offers an 
excellent medium for transmitting “know 
how” in many arts and crafts. The entire 
nation should be cheering for the success 
of the television station which has just 
gone on the air at Iowa State College. 
Costing about $300,000 dollars. it will test 
the educational possibilities of the medium 
under non-commercial auspices. As long 
as the F.C.C. “freeze” of permits con- 
tinues. it will be the only TV station in the 
populous and influential Des Moines area. 

A few weeks ago 4.000 members of the 
Chicago Medical society méeting at the 








Paimer House watched surgical operations | 
by color TV while they were being per- | 
formed at St. Luke's Hospital several 
miles away. In times past. not even stu- 
dents in medica! college could get close to 
the details of an operation as can unlimited 
numbers now through color television. 


Religion in television 


The fifth and. io me the most impor- | 
tant, possibility of TV is in the field of | 
religion. Last summer. during his all too 
brief visit to America, only a comparative 
few were able to see the great missionary, 
theologian, musician, and physician Albert | 
Schweitzer. His single telecast from ship- 
board increased considerably the number 
who saw him. The time will soon come 
when a Christian leader from overseas can 
be seen and heard on TV by tens of mil- 
lions. During brief interview Dr. 
Schweitzer expressed to me considerable 
interest in what the Protestant Radio 
Commission was doing to put the Chris- 
tian religion on the air. 

There is an atmosphere of intimacy 
ibout television quite in harmony with 
that concern for individuals which is cul- 
tivated by our Christian faith. The min- 
ister on television seems not so much a 
preacher behind a distant pulpit but rather 
a friendly pastor calling in the home. This 
was decidely the impression I received 
when monitoring the recent Dumont net- 
work television programs of such Presby- 
terian ministers as Milton A. Galamison. 
Jesse William Stitt, and William T. 
Hanzsche. There is in television a place 
also for the testimonies of laymen, as in 
the splendid TV series arranged by Mrs. 
Harold Faust for the weeks between 








Thanksgiving and Christmas. Each day a 


NEW BOOKS 


JUNIOR 
CHARACTER 
SERMONS 


JACOB J. SESSLER 


Here are thirty-six ser- 
mons to help boys, girls 
and adolescents achieve 
Christian character. ' 

Using Christ always as the foundation 
stone and avoiding confusing aduit theo 
logical terms, the author borrows from the 
wealth of imagination of the child's world 
to teach the practice of faith. 

Great preaching material for the Minis 
ter, and a boon to parents—many of whom 
will profit in reading it with children. 


81.50 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


AN EXPOSITION 
By CHARLES R. ERDMAN 


One of America’s leading expositors sets 
forth the teachings of Genesis in terms of 
its seven immortal characters—Adam. 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
Joseph. 

Dr. Erdman’s exposition is significant 
throwing new light on the origin, char- 
acter and destiny of man. The second of 
Dr. Erdman’s five volume study of the 
Pentateuch, the first being his study of 


soda ie i 
CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 
TO ISLAM 


By J. CHRISTY WILSON 


Here is a report on the problems and vic- 
tories of Christianity among the Moslems 
—the most difficult and challenging field 
of all! 

Written not by a theorist, but by one 
who has spent years in the field, a Chris- 
tian missionary describes the Moslem, 
faces present day problems (such as new 
oil millions), and cites cases that prove 
Mohammedans can and are being won to 
Christ. 82.25 


THE SEARCH FOR 
LIFE’S MEANING 


By ALFRED G. FISK 


Is man a prisoner in an atomic world mov- 
ing blindly toward catastrophe and ob- 
livion? This is one of many questions 
answered in this brilliant but simply writ- 
ten philosophic approach to religion. An- 
swers the skeptic, refutes the atheist. and 
strengthens the believer. Here is a book 
for those who have said, “Lord, | believe; 
help Thou my unbelief. 83.00 


At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 10 
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“Hauke te You- 


and to the steadily increasing thousands of other 
subscribers—Presbyterian Life is prospering. In the 
year to come, your Church magazine will provide 
expanded coverage of world and Church news. 
Through its news, feature, and picture pages, you 
can expect new inspiration and information. The 
gool—as always—to maintain its position as a uni- 
fying and clarifying influence in the worldwide 
Church and to reach at least 250,000 Presbyterian 
homes. Presbyterian Life is yout Church magazine. 
Read it and enjoy it for exactly the same reasons that 
you enjoy ony good news and picture publication. 


Give Presbyterian Life as a gift. You 
enjoy it — so will your friends. The 
year-round gift at special gift rates. 


Take part in the next subscrip- 
tion canvass. Or better yet, 
send for free materials and or- 
ganize a canvass yourself. 





Ask your friends to sub- 
scribe. Tell them what they 
are missing. 
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YOU CAN DO... 


YOU NEWS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
CHRISTIANITY IN WORLD, 
NATION, AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


PRESBYTERIAN Ltt 





321 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


LIFE IN 
250,000 
FAMILIES 





4“. JUST A 
THE THINGS 


Renew promptly when first 
expiration notice reaches 
you. 


Send payment with subscrip- 
tions. This saves later billing 
details. 


Subscribe for two or three 
year terms. You save money 
and energy. 


Convert your present sub- 
scriptions to economical long 
term. 


Send in your suggestions. 
They will be welcome at any 
time. 


THE MAGAZINE THAT GIVES 


JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


2002 - 








RADIO AND TY 


Bible passage was read by a different 
Christian layman from Philadelphia area. 

In previous issues (P.L., May 28, Nov, 
26, 1949), I have given details about some 
of the best religious TV programs. I think 
the Church has an opportunity to interpret 
for millions the essentials of the Gospel 
through live drama, demonstrations, dis- 
cussions, documentary films, and mario- 
nettes all transmitted over the air waves. 
I am confident also that there should be an 
increasingly significant place in TV for 
Christ-like pastoral “calls” by consecrated 
and video-wise clergymen. Now a few 
video calls are being made from TV stu- 
dios or even as part of televised church 
services in which the sermon is kept quite 
personal and direct. In time ministers may 
make some of their electronics visits right 
from their own church studies by remote 
pick-up. That viewers appreciate these 
calls is indicated by this quotation from 
one of the letters received by John T. 
Peters after a telecast of a church service 
last fall: 

“This is the first time that I have had 
an opportunity to see the inside of a 
church for about five long vears. I have 
been confined to my apartment for five 
years, so you can readily understand what 
a blessing I received this morning viewing 
and hearing the church service from the 
beginning of the service to the end. It was 
grand and glorious.” 

Television possibilities are grand and 
glorious. 





“Overture J” 
(Continued from Page 30) 


Overture J (for which the Committee 
on the Structure of the Church is in no 
way responsible) would permit presbyte- 
ries to divest ministers of their ministerial 
status and erase their names from the rolls 
by simple Presbyterial action. This Over- 
ture, if adopted, would circumvent long- 
established judicial processes and degrade 
the whole concept of ordination. It is ad- 
dressed to the problem of undesignated 
ministers in the Church, a real and pressing 
problem, but it proposes to handle the 
problem in a high-handed fashion incon- 
sistent with the tradition, justice, and 
doctrinal standards of Presbyterianism. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
tials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
Budget Payment Pian. 
pt i ane 





Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicage 23.811. New York 18, N. ¥. 
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Slam-bang Susie 


By BARBARA S. BATES 
and MARY V. SNEDEKER 


USIE WAS HAVING her hair combed. 

Every morning Mother combed and 
brushed Susie’s long brown hair into two 
braids—the longest, prettiest braids in 
town. 

When Mother was finished, Susie an- 
nounced, “I’m going out to play.” Whoosh. 
She flew across the living room and out 
the door. 

Bang! The door slammed so hard that 
Susie’s mother dropped a dish. 

“Susie!” called her mother. “Come 
back and shut the door gently.” But 
Susie was already halfway across the yard, 
her brown braids flying out behind her. 
She ran down the walk and turned onto 
the sidewalk. Her friend Jake was cutting 
the grass. He cut grass and clipped hedges 
for everybody on the block. 

“Hi, Susie,” said Jake. 

But she was past him so quickly, she 
never even heard him. When she came to 
the house with the red shutters, she 
skipped up the walk to find David. 

“Hello, Susie,” said David’s mother at 
the door. “Come in.” 

Susie hurried in. Bang! 
the door behind her. 

“My stars!” David’s grandmother was 
knitting in her chair. Her eyeglasses fell 
right off her nose. 

“Susie, child,” she said. “Please shut 
the door more gently. It’s rude to slam 
it so, and frightens a body out of her 
senses.” 

But Susie was already half way up the 
stairs. Soon they both hurried down, 
David first and Susie after, with her beau- 


She slammed 


tiful braids bouncing on her shoulders. 

Out the door they hurried, and Susie 
pushed it back. Bang! This time David's 
grandmother put her glasses in her lap 
and held her ears. 

Susie and David leapfroggec down the 
street to Susie’s house. Up the walk they 
raced and in the house to find Joanna, the 
cook. 

“Oh, Joanna,” said Susie, “may we have 
some cookies?” 

“Sure thing,” said Joanna, “if you just 
don’t bang around and spoil my cake in 
the oven.” 

“Oh, no, Joanna,” said Susie. And the 
cook gave them each two fat cookies. 
“Good-bye, and thank you,” called Susie. 
She opened the door for David, and they 
hurried outdoors. 

Slam! went the door. Joanna shook her 
head and peeked in the oven. Her beauti- 
ful cake had fallen flat. 

David and Susie sat on the front steps 
and ate their cookies. 

“What shall we do now?” said Susie. 

“Let’s go roller skating,” said David. 

“Good!” answered Susie. She jumped 
up and hurried inside to get her skates 
out of the coat closet. Then she whirled 
back again, grabbed the door, and slammed 
it behind her. 

Bang! 

“Ouch!” 

Susie stopped suddenly. The skates 
went clattering down the steps. One of 
Susie’s beautiful brown braids was caught 
in the door. She twisted around carefully, 
sO as not to pull her hair, and tried to open 
the door. Nothing happened. 

“Whew,” whistled David. “Let me try.” 
He tugged and tugged. Nothing happened. 


Joanna the cook came around the house. 

“Joanna,” wailed Susie. “Help me!” 

“Can’t stop,” muttered Joanna without 
looking around. “Have to get eggs to 
make another cake before supper. Thanks 
to you.” 

At last 
front walk. 

“Oh, Mother,” Susie cried, “please get 
my braid out of the door.” 

“Well,” said her mother, “what a fix!” 
She tugged and pulled at the door. Noth- 
ing happened. 

Then Susie heard a clip, clipping noise. 
“Jake!” screamed Susie. “Come help me! 
I’m stuck!” 

Jake came running. He put both hands 
around the knob and pushed and pulled. 
He went in the back door and pushed and 
pulled from the inside. Nothing happened. 

He came out again. “Can’t budge it,” 
he said. He looked at Susie’s mother and 
waved the hedge clippers. 

“Tt’s the only way,” said Susie’s mother. 


Susie’s mother came up the 


Sx! WENT THE CLIPPERS, and Susie 
was free. But her beautiful brown braid 
was still hanging in the door. 

“One braid looks silly,” said her mother. 

Snip! went the clippers again, and there 
was the other braid in Jake’s hand. 

Susie looked sadly at her beautiful 
brown braids. Then she shook her short 
hair and walked slowly down to David’s 
house with him. David opened the door. 
Susie stepped inside and shut it carefully. 

David’s grandmother looked up from 
her knitting. “Why, what’s come over 
you, child?” she said. 

“T had my hair cut,” said Susie. And 
nobody ever heard her slam a door again. 





A message from your 
WESTMINSTER BOOK 


The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church 


Guides to richer living. . . 


THE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D. and 


Smiley Blanton, M.D. $2.75 


This book makes available to every 
reader those techniques for solving 
personal problems and achieving in- 
ner peace which were developed at 
the famous clinic of New York’s 
Marble Collegiate Church. 


WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 
John Sutherland Bonnell $2.00 


For every man and woman today— 
here is the key to a positive answer to 
life’s basic question. 


SIGNS OF HOPE 
Elton Trueblood $1.00 


A genuinely Christian optimism is 
expressed here—an optimism which 
takes into account the failures of the 
past, the crises of the present, and the 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 
Ralph W. Sockman $2.00 


The Beatitudes of Jesus are shown to 
point the way to life at its best. 


READING THE BIBLE AT HOME 
Mrs. S. H. Askew $1.50 


Here is an excellent introduction to 
Bible reading for boys and girls of 
eight to twelve years. Readings in the 
four Gospels give a clear picture of 
the life of Christ. Older people, too, 
will find the book valuable. 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS 
Albert Edward Bailey $6.00 


Here is the most comprehensive his- 
tory available of the greatest hymns 
from early times to the present—how 
they were written, and the stories be- 


difficulties of the future. hind them. 


THE ONE STORY 
Hulda Niebuhr $2.00 


The principal events of the Bible 
have been condensed into one consec- 
utive narrative, presented in such a 
way as to enable readers to see the 
basic unity in the Bible, and there- 
fore, to gain a better understanding 
of its meaning. Illustrated in black 
and white by John Lear. 
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Have you read this national best-seller? 
AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER 


Paul Blanshard 


$3.50 














= WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
formerly Presbyterian Book Stores) 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 














